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THE NEW-YORK CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


Tae labors of this august body were 
brought to a close on Friday evening, 
the ninth day of October last, at seven 
o’clock, after a session of 131 days.— 
The result of its labors will be submit- 
ted to the people for their approval or 
rejection on the 3d instant, when it will 
probably receive their sanction by an 
overwhelming majority. The oppor- 
tunity is offered us to express our views 
of the proposed Constitution to our 
readers before the final vote is taken; 
and we feel that we shall in no respect 
be chargeable with departing from the 
Jegitimate province of a national maga- 
zine, in devoting a portion of our col- 
umns to the deliberations of the Con- 
vention, although its immediate labors 
were designed for the State of New- 
York alone. Many of the principles 
which this Convention have proposed 
to incorporate into the fundamental law 
of the State of New-York have been, 
or must in due time become, the sub- 
jects of political controversy and agita- 
tion in every state in this confederacy ; 
and the disposition which has been 
made of some of them by this body, may 
be merely an anticipation of the action 
of sister states, whose political experi- 
ence is less mature, or whose efforts 
at constitutional reform have been less 
successful. 

These considerations, together with 
our desire to lend whatever aid we can 
furnish towards effecting the favorable 
reception of the proposed Constitu- 


tion, by those whose votes may con- 
trol its destiny, will be our excuse for 
inviting our readers’ attention to a brief 
analysis of such of its contents as spe- 
cially deserve consideration. 

Before proceeding, however, with 
this analysis, it is proper to refer to 
two unfortunate circumstances con- 
nected with the process of the Con- 
vention which can hardly be too much 
regretted. By the law under which 
this body was called together, the mem- 
bers were directed to submit their la- 
bors to the people at the general elec- 
tion in November. They felt that 
three or four weeks at least were neces- 
sary for the people to have the subject 
under consideration before voting upon 
it; and hence their deliberations were 
confined to the working days between 
the Ist of June and 9th of October, 
within which period they were to sub- 
mit a report, whatever might be their 
state of preparation. The absurdity of 
such a restriction had not probably been 
realized until it became apparent, as the 
time for the termination of their labors 
drew nigh, that the Convention must 
inevitably leave a large portion of its 
work entirely untouched, and a much 
larger portion imperfectly executed. 

It was not considered, doubtless, 
when the original law was passed, that 
a Constitutional Convention has to deal 
almost exclusively with abstract and 
fundamental principles of government— 
any and all of which required, for their 
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prompt and wise application to the ex- 
isting condition of political society in 
this State, the most commanding intel- 
lectual abilities, enlightened by a pro- 
found political philosophy and a large 
political experience. Nor was it re- 
alized, perhaps, that no State in the 
Union could furnish forth one hundred 
and twenty-eight such men who would 
be competent to enter into council, and 
without farther maturing their opinions 
by debate and reflection, sit down and 
indite such a Constitution as would 
wisely embody the political experience 
of the people they should represent.— 
It therefore happened, as it must have 
happened in any other state, and as it 
was to have been expected to happen in 
New- York, that the dele gates chosen to 
remodel the Constitution were quite 
unstudied, and immature upon a large 
proportion of the topics submitted to 
them. Many were obliged to com- 
mence their examination of the most 
important questions after they had 
been submitted in Convention, and 
every one who has ever experienced 
the birth and developement of a new 
principle in his own mind, and the 
slowness with which one yields entire 
confidence to it and all its consequences, 
will readily understand how improper 
and perilous a step it was to force such 
a deliberative body as this to conclu- 
sions by process of law—that its inevit- 
able effect would be constringere verba 
non res. 

It requires a long time for any large 
deliberative assembly to become fa- 
miliar with the views of its members; 
to discuss them in public and in private, 
and by discussion to bring out control- 
ling considerations ; to realize their im- 
portance; to disabuse each other’s 
minds of existing prejudices; to learn 
when and what prejudices are to be 
conciliated ; to receive or propagate the 
philosophy by which the body should 
be moved in common, and to which all 
will agree in looking, as to a control- 
ling centre. For all these results, the pe- 
riod allowed to the New- Y ork Conven- 
tion was entirely too short. They re- 
quired at least a year; and if they had 
been at liberty to occupy thus much 
time, we have no hesitation in saying, 
without meaning in the least to dis- 
parage the present result of their la- 
bors, that the Constitution they would 
“ave furnished, would have been speedi- 
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ly accepted by nearly every State in 
the Union, as well as by the people for 
whom it was prepared, as the most 
perfect code of fundamental law ever 
offered for the government of civilized 
society. 

This error to which we have allud- 
ed, however, is to be charged upon the 
Legislature which prepared the law 
calling the Convention; and the Con- 
vention are, therefore, in a great meas- 
ure, if not entirely, innocent of its con- 
sequences. 

The other unfortunate circumstance 
connected with the process of the Con- 
vention, the Convention itself was solely 
responsible for, and it is the only inc i- 
dent in their labors which is unworthy 
of them in every point of view, in 
which it can be estimated. We refer 
to the prohibition of written reports by 
the several committees, setting forth 
reasons which led them to the conclu- 
sions they should recommend. It has 
always been our impression that the 
primary purpose of raising committees 
in legislative bodies is to subdivide the 
labors of their constituent body, so 
that the facts connected with any topic 
requiring legislative action, should be 
digested, arranged in a convenient 
shape, and where practicable, estimated 
by the committee, in order that the 
burden of this preliminary labor should 
be spared the rest of the assembly. 
When the report of the committee 
is thus made up and presented, it 


enables the aggregate assembly to 
glance through and appreciate the 


points with comparatively little Jabor, 
and become qualified for final action 
much more speedily, than would be 
possible without this wise division of 
labor. Quite otherwise appears to have 
thought the New-York Convention. 
They deliberately pronounced it an 
act of disrespect to the house, for a 
committee to present, in writing, a 
single reason in favor of the legislation 
they advised the Convention to sanc- 
tion. We have carefully examined 
the debates to which this absurd re- 
striction gave rise, and have failed to 
realize the force of any single argu- 
ment in its favor, while the circum- 
stances under which the proposition 
Was initiated and adopted, have satisfied 
us that the motives which instigated it 
were discreditable in the highest degree 
to those through whose immediate in- 
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strumentality it was effected. We ministrative officers, and provides for 


are only susprised that others, whose 
motives were above suspicion, should 
have been found to support it, without 
perceiving its folly and the incon- 
veniences it would involve. Instead 
of studying up the various questions 
submitted by the committees quietly 
from their reports, every man was, in 
consequence of this restriction, obliged 
either to investigate each case at length 
himself, or to listen to a lengthy, awk- 
ward, and necessarily imperfect expo- 
sition of it in the debates, or vote with- 
out understanding the question at all. 
A sad waste of the time of the Con- 
vention, was the inevitable consequence, 
as should have been anticipated from a 
procedure so entirely at war with all 
usage, with common sense, and with the 
common and sacred purpose of every 
faithful reformer in the Convention. 

We have pleasure in turning from 
these, the most painful incidents in 
the history of this Convention, to con- 
sider the fruits of its labors. Of them 
we entertain the most exalted esti- 
mate, and most cordially unite with Mr. 
Hoffman, a delegate from Herkimer, 
in his declaration, made as the labors 
of himself and associates were drawing 
to a close, on the last day but one of 
the session, ‘‘that this Constitution 
contains more excellent matter got 
together by this Convention than any 
Constitution on the whole earth.” 

To justify this estimate, we propose 
briefly to enumerate some of the 
effects it is designed, and, we think, 
destined to accomplish. 


I. It will secure a more free and fair 
representation of the people in the mak- 
ing, and in the administration of the 
laws. 

1. By reducing and decentralizing 
political patronage. It withdraws from 
the Executive and Senate the appoint- 
ment of all judicial and nearly all ad- 


their election by the people. All the 
judges, save justices of the peace, are 
made elective, as are also, the Secre- 
tary of State, Comptroller, Treasurer, 
Attorney General, State Engineer and 
Surveyor, Canal Commissioners and 
Inspectors of State Prisons. The 
horde of leeching inspectorships of 
commodities, is annihilated by the 
following clause which should immor- 
talize this Convention, if all its other 
jabors had been fruitless : 


“§ 8. All offices for the weighing, 
gauging, measuring, culling or inspecting 
any merchandize, produce, manufacture 
or commodity whatever, are hereby abol- 
ished, and no such office shall hereafter 
be created by iaw; but nothing in this 
section contained, shall abrogate any office 
created for the purpose of protecting the 
public health, or the interests of the State 
in its property, revenue, tolls, or pur- 
chases, or of supplying the people with 
correct standards of weights and measures, 
or shall prevent the creation of any office 
for such purposes hereafter.” 


Indirectly, also, a multitude of sub- 
ordinate offices, civil and military, are 
annihilated, or their choice made un- 
available for purposes of party organi- 
zation.* 

We are of the opinion that the 
elective principle has been unwisely 
extended to some of those officers 
whose duties are purely administrative, 
and too unimportant to deserve or re- 
quire the whole voting community to 
lay aside their private affairs to in- 
vestigate the fitness of candidates to 
discharge those duties. The incon- 
venience to accrue from this souree, 
however, will be comparatively trifling 
and easily remedied. The evils to be 
cured are numerous and oppressive. 

2. By dividing the State in single 
Senate and Assembly Districts, the 
delegate is brought nearer, and is made 
more directly responsible to his con- 


" The extent of the reforms in this direction effected by the late Convention was strikingly presented 


in the course of a few remarks made by Mr. Cambreleng, one of the delegates from Suffolk county, on 
the last day of the session, when he announced his intention to support the New Constitution. The pas- 
sage to which we particularly refer is as follows :—“ Should we, because there are defects and errors in 
some parts of the strueture—can we feel at liberty, for that reason, to reject the whole fabric? Would 
gentlemen vote against a Constitution which rests, as this does, upon a popular foundation—a Constitue 
tion which, for the first time in this country, had been placed upon such a foundation? Yes, (said Mr, 
C.,) I deelare that this is the first in the whole world which rests purely upon the popular sentiment. It 
was the first in which the Executive, Legislative, and Administrative departments of government came 
directly from the people themselves. Every other fundamental law in the whole Union made some por- 
tions of administrative government the offspring of executive or judicial authority ;—this was the first 
which makes all emanate directly from the people themselves. Every article was founded upon popular 
sentiment, and he should go heartily for it, with all its defects ; for those defects were merely those of 
extent aud language—in principle, it was sound from beginning to end, and in every respect.” 
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stituency,—thus realizing more ade- 
quately a perfect theory of political 
representation. 

We object, decidedly, to the abbre- 
viation of the Senatorial term from 
four to two years, which the Conven- 
tion has proposed. We have on a 
previous occasion stated our preference 
for longer legislative terms, and we 
are still unable to realize the wisdom 
of the course pursued by this Con- 
vention, or of the tendency which 
seems to exist generally throughout 
the country, to shorten the tenure of 
office. We are aware that it springs 
from a wise inclination on the part of 
the people to increase the accountability 
of their officer and representative.— 
The error consists in supposing, as 
modern politicians seem prone to sup- 
pose, that the more dependant an 
officer or representative is upon bis 
constituency, the more valuable and 
faithful will be his service, and that his 
dependence and accountability will in- 
crease as the term for which he is 
appointed, is shortened, neither of 
which propositions do we believe to be 
correct. Our grounds for this con- 
viction may furnish an_ interesting 
topic for consideration when we can 
give it our undivided attention. At 
present we must content ourselves with 
the simple expression of our regret, 
that the Convention should have made 
this one, we believe the only, step 
backward in the philosophy of govern- 
ment; and we also regret, exceedingly, 
that the sessions of the Legislature 
were not limited to once in two years, 
unless for special cause. 

3. It will farther perfect our popular 
representation by placing restrictions 
upon the appropriation of State power 
and credit, to private uses. 

The immense political patronage to 
be swayed by the predominant political 
party, under a loose construction of 
the old Constitution, and the exercise 
of which has furnished forth already 
some of the darkest and most revolting 
pages in our political history, render 
any commendation of the provisions 
upon this subject in the new Constitu- 
tion entirely superfluous. To protect 
the credit of the State, and the honor 
and property of its citizens from the 
improvidence or corruption of legisla- 
tors, was the primary and controlling 
motive of the people in calling for con- 
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stitutional reform, and due guaranties 
upon this subject should serve more 
than any other to purify the popular 
representation, by removing a giant 
brood of temptations to its corruption. 

The Convention have provided in the 
first place, as follows, against the con- 
traction of public debt :— 


“§ 8. No money shall ever be paid out 
of the Treasury of this State, or any of its 
funds, or any of the funds under its ma- 
nagement, except in pursuance of an ap- 
propriation by law; nor unless such pay- 
ment be made within two years next after 
the passage of sach ap propriation act; and 
every such law making anew appropriation, 
or continuing or reviving an appropriation, 
shall distinctly specify the sum : appropriat- 
ed, and the object to which it is to be ap- 
plied; and it shall not be sufficient for such 
law to refer to any other law to fix such 
sum. : 

“49. The credit of the State shall not 
in any manner, be given or loaned to, or 
in aid of any individual, association or cor- 
poration. — 

““§ 10. The State may, to meet casual de- 
ficits of failures in revennes, or for expenses 
not provided for, contract debts; but such 
debts, direct and contingent, singly, or in 
the aggregate, shall not, at any time, ex- 
ceed one million of dollars; and the mo- 
neys arising from the loans creating such 
debts, shall be applied to the purpose for 
which they were obtained, or to repay 
the debt so contracte 2d, and to no other pur- 
pose whatever. 

‘*§ 11. In addition to the above limited 
power to contract debts, the State may 
contract debts to re pel invasion, suppress 
insurrection, or defend the State 
but the money arising from the contracting 
of such debts shall be applied to the pur- 
pose for which it was raised, or to repay 
such debts, and to no other purpose what- 
ever. 

“§ 12. Except the debts specified in the 
tenth aud eleventh sections of this article, 
no debt shall hereafter be contracted by 
or on behalf of this State, unless such debt 
shall be authorized by a law for some sin- 
gle work or object, to be distinctly speci- 
fied therein, and such law shall impose 
and provide for the collection of a direct 
annual tax to pay, and sufficient to pay the 
interest on such det as it falls due, and 
also to pay and discharge the principle of 
such debt within eighteen years from the 
time of the contracting thereof. 

‘No such law shall take effect until it 
shall, at a general election, have been sub- 
mitted to the people, and have received a 
majority of all the votes cast for and against 
jt, at such election. 

‘On the final passage of such bill in 


In war; 
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either house of the Legislature, the ques- 
tion shall be taken by ayes and noes, to be 
duly entered on the journals thereof, and 
shall be: ‘Shall this bill pass, and ought 
the same to receive the sanction of the 
people ,* 


The following excellent provisions 
upon the subject of corporations are 
destined to diminish likewise the le- 
gislative patronage incalculably in ad- 
dition to the vast advantages in other 
respects, with which every wise states- 
man will perceive them to be endow- 


ed. 


“ Corporations may be formed under 
general laws; bat shall not be created by 
special act, except for municipal purposes, 
and in cases where, in the judgment of 
the Legislature, the objects of the corpo- 
ration cannot be attained under general 
laws. All general laws and special acts 
passed pursuant to this section, may be al- 
tered from time to time or repealed. * * 

* The Legislature shall have no power 
to pass any act granting any special char- 
ter for banking purposes; bat corporations 
or associations may be formed for such 
purposes under general laws.” 


We have italicised a provision in the 
first section, which we fear portends 
an infinity of litigation and legislative 


pettifogging. [t found a place there, 
we suppose, from the want of sufficient 
time for the members to become sure 
that they saw and appreciated all the 
important consequences that could re- 
sult from adopting the strict rule, which 
in time they will find would have been 
the wise one. 


II, The new Constitution will dimin- 
ish local and special legislation. 

The private and special applications 
tothe Legislature have so multiplied 
under the present Constitution of New- 
York, that it is almost impossible to se- 
cure the thorough discussion and pas- 
sage of any law of a strictly general 
character. Special laws occupy over 
four-fifths of each volume of the laws 
which have been published in this State 
for several years past. The fact that 
the Legislature has the power to listen 
to and grant such applications, is the 
foundation of the difficulty ; it explains 
why that body is occupied incessantly 
from the commencement to the close of 
its annual session in the passage of spe- 
cialacts, and finally rises year after year 


with a calendar of three or four hundred 
bills, including usually all of a general 
and strictly public character, not dispos- 
ed of for the want of time. It accounts 
also for the selection of delegates to 
the Legislature, with no qualifications 
for the duty, save pliancy and obedi- 
ence to the instructions of the particu- 
lar interest or clique for whose purpos- 
es, and by whose agency they obtain 
their election. 

These evils, we trust, will be mate- 
rially mitigated under the proposed 
Constitution, by the operation of sever- 
al of its provisions, of which the follow- 
ing are the most important : 

1. No bill can pass without the assent 
of a majority of all the members of 
both Houses. 

2. No private or local bill, which 
may be passed by the Legislature, 
shall embrace more than one subject, 
and that shall be expressed in the title. 

3. Corporations—not municipal—are 
to be formed under general laws, where 
their objects can thus be attained. 

4. ** The Legislature shall have no 
power to pass any act granting any 
special charter for banking purposes, 
but corporations may be formed for 
such purposes under general laws.” 

5. The credit of the State is not in 
any manner to be given or loaned to, or 
in aid of, any individual assuciation or 
corporation. 

The most important provision of all 
to be made in the Constitution against 
special legislation, was, unfortunately, 
stricken out. That would have made 
the State liable to be prosecuted in 
courts oflaw. This mode of enforcing 
the payment of State debts would have 
furnished a righteous protection to hon- 
est State creditors, from the indiffer- 
ence or ignorance of the Legislature, 
and to the Legislature a measure of 
protection against the corrupting influ- 
ences of dishonest creditors, and re- 
lieve that body from a weight of busi- 
ness which can only be disposed of in 
a legislative assembly at the expense of 
neglecting graver and more widely in- 
teresting legislative duties. 


Ill. The proposed Constitution must 
inevitably secure a more speedy, pure, 
and economical administration of jus- 
tice, for the following, among many 
other reasons: 

1. It provides for an entire separa- 
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tion of the judicial from the legislative 
power, so that the people of New- York 
may have no apprehension for the fu- 
ture of beholding their Senate engaged 
in the passage of unconstitutional laws, 
and then converting itself into a Court 
of Errors, to establish the constitution- 
ality of such laws by solemn adjudica- 
tion as a Court of Final Appeal. 

It makes the judges of all the 
courts elective by the people, and for a 
term in no case exceeding eight years 
—securing thereby in the incumbent 
accountability to his constituents—to 
the people, judges without reference to 
the partisan schemes and policy of a 
central appointing power, and also an 
opportunity to be rid of an objectiona- 
ble officer, without waiting for bis su- 
perannuation. For reasons which we 
have stated on a previous oceasion, we 
believe this change will bring to the 
bench a higher average of merit than 
the bench has been, or is likely to be, 
illustrated by, under the appointing sys- 
tem. 

We sincerely regret that the State 
judges should have been made elective 
from judicial districts, rather than by 
general ticket from the whole State. 
It is a clear departure from the princi- 
ple upon which the doctrine of popu- 
lar elections is founded; and will ren- 
der the exemplification of the elective 
principle, as applied to the judiciary, 
less triumphantly successful than its 
friends could have wished. The error, 
doubtless, occurred, in part, from the 
desire of the minority party in the 
Convention to secure the occasional 
election of an officer from their num- 
bers to the bench, and partly from an 
entire misunderstanding of the vital 
distinction between a representative 
and a judicial officer. Nothing is clear- 
er than that the smaller the constitu- 
ency, the more adequately can it be re- 
presented by the delegate of its choice, 
and that dividing the responsibility of 
representing a constituency between 
two or more delegates weakens the ac- 
countability and fidelity of all; and so 
far disqualifies them for their re- 
presentative function. But a judicial 
officer is not a representative officer. 
He is simply an interpreter of the 
laws. It is most important that he 
should not take any opinion from the 
shades of public sentiment about him, 
except those pervading sentiments, 
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favorable to public morality and virtue, 
which are unchangeable. By multi- 
plying the judges, to be elected by a 
constituency, their accountability is not 
divided nor weakened a particle. Ju- 
dicial responsibility is only divided by 
multiplying the judges who oceupy the 
same bench in the same case. On the 
other hand, there is a clear injustice to 
alarge portion of the State, who are 
obliged to receive a judge to determine 
the law for them in the court of last 
resort, Who is elected from a district, 
comprising only an eighth, and that, 
perhaps, in a remote part of the State, 
and who is only accountable to that fac- 
tion of the State for his official conduct. 
The determination of the Convention 
upon this subject was demonstrably 
undemocratic, unjust, and inexpedient, 
even to those of our Whig friends, 
through whose instrumeotality it pre- 
vailed, and who are counting upon its 
a patronage. 

Another purifying and economis- 
ing nemo proposed in the judicial sys- 
tem, and one worth all the expense 
and labor of the Convention, is embo- 
died in the following provision: 


“§ 20. No judicial officer, except justi- 
ces of the peace, shall receive to his own 
use any fees or perquisites of office.” 


This one section will do more than 
any other change without it, could pos- 
sibly have done, to exalt the dignity, 
self-respect, and public character of the 
judiciary—to secure prompt and defini- 
tive action upon cases in litigation—to 
discourage litigious and sinister pro- 
ceedings on the part of mischievous 
clients, or their lawyers—to discounte- 
nance and eradicate unnecessary form 
and technicality in our system of legal 
procedure—to discourage ill-consider- 
ed, or procrastinating appeals — to 
cheapen necessary litigation, and finally 
to elevate the character of the legal 
profession, the members of which, as a 
body, have far more influence for good 
or for evil upon the institutions and 
opinion of the community they inhabit, 
than the same number selected from 
any other class or pursuit. 

The improvement in the judicial 
system, to which we have referred, i 
farther secured, by the abolition of 
Courts of Equity, as distinct judicial 
tribunals, and the combination of law 
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and equity jurisdiction in the same offi- 
cers. 

The merit of this change consists ra- 
ther in the tendencies it will establish, 
than in the direct results it can accom- 
plish. It will tend to do away gradu- 
ally with the absurd distinction between 
law and equity, and to occupy the ju- 
diciary simply with the administration 
of justice, by destroying the constant 
temptation which besets separate juris- 
dictions, to enlarge their powers. 

« Tf,” as we have previously had oc- 
casion to remark in this journal, “a 
single officer administered both codes, 
he would have a constant desire to unite 
them, and step by step the differences 
would merge, as they have grown up, 
until finally, the name only will be left 
to perpetuate the distinction.” 

It is not hazarding much to say, also, 
that the necessity of administering both 
codes, will make the judges the mselves 
more accomplished and Jiberal-minded 
lawyers. 

5. The testimony in equity cases is 
to be taken in like manner, as in cases 
at law, and the interminable, expensive 
and unsatisfactory examinations now 
required to be made before Masters and 
Examiners, are to be dispensed with, 
thus guaranteeing to the parties the 
privilege of having the witnesses give 
in their testimony in the presence and 
within the observation of the court. 

6. The district judges may be migra- 
tory, and pass from county to county 
each successive term, or as the Legis- 
lature may determine. In this way a 
dangerous form of judicial favoritism to 
the bar may be, in a great measure, 
prevented—local orsectional prejudices 
escaped by the judges—a larger ac- 
quaintance with the range and opera- 
tion of the law in its application to the 
wants and condition of society, acquir- 
ed by them, and a check given to that 
familiarity on the part of the bar and 
suitors, with the chance infirmities 
of judges, which is calculated to 
weaken the moral authority and due 
credit of the tribunal over which they 
preside. 

7. The Legislature is required at its 
first session, after the adoption of this 
Constitution “to provide for the appoint- 
ment of three commissioners to revise, 
réform, simplify, and abridge the rules 
of practice, pleadings, forms and pro- 
ceedings of the Courts of Record of the 
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State, and report thereon to the Legis- 
lature from time to time.” 

The duty of these commissioners 
wisely executed—and to attempt it, is to 
secure an incalculable improvement 
upon the present system of judicial 
procedure jn the State of New- York— 
would, by the aid of the judicial organi- 
zation proposed by the Convention, 
render the officers of the law, ministers 
of justice, instead of being what they 
are now too frequently forced to become 
legalised instruments of oppression. 

8. It is likewise wisely provided, 
that the “laws and judicial decisions 
shall be free for publication by any 
person.”” For the destruction of the 
infamous monopoly of this privilege, 
held at present by individuals, every 
class of the community should be grate- 
ful, but most especially the legal pro- 
fession, upon whom, of course, it has 
weighed most directly and oppressive- 
ly. 

We have chiefly to regret in the 
proposed judiciary system, in addition 
to the objections we have already al- 
luded to, that the army of local justices 
of the peace had not been disbanded by 
the construction of a simpler system of 
county justices, who should pass from 
town to town throughout their counties, 
and be occupied exclusively with judi- 
cial business. The merit of such a 
change, we are assured, was apprecia- 
ted by the Convention, but was not 
availed of, through fear of awakening 
the hostility of some four or five thou- 
sand justices and their dependants, 
against the new Constitution. The 
only excuse for neglecting this change, 
furnished the best evidence of the pro- 
priety of making ét. 

We have also to regret that the ju- 
diciary organization for the whole State 
had not been made uniform. There 
was no propriety in excepting New- 
York city from the good or the evil 
consequences of the system which is 
to prevail over the rest of the State. 
But notwithstanding these, to us, seri- 
ous mistakes, we are satisfied that not 
only the State of New-York, but the 
whole country, will have matter for 
congratulation in the adoption of the 
judiciary plan we have been consider- 


ing. 


IV. The financial credit of the State 
will be effectually and permanently se- 
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cured, and her eristing debts fully pro- 
vided for. 

To these ends the new Constitution 
provides that the State shall contract 
no debt exceeding 3$1,000.000, unless 
to meet the exigencies of insurrection 
or war, except for some single specifi- 
ed object, and with the express appro- 
val of the people, signified by a direct 
vote; and a direct tax must at the time 
be levied sufficient to pay the annual 
interest of said debt, and extinguish the 
principal within eighteen years. 

It was for such a guaranty, that the 
necessity for a Convention was first ex- 
perienced; and though other reforms 
of perhaps greater intrinsic importance 
have been superadded, yet to those 
who have shared in the heat and labor 
of those long and painful controversies, 
in the camp and on the plain, in the Le- 
gislature, and before the people, grow- 
ing out of extravagant notions of public 
improvement and expenditure entertain- 
ed generally by our political oppouents, 
and unfortunately by some of our poli- 
tical allies—it is to those who have thus 
combated this slovenly style of states- 
manship, a matter of justtriumph and 
congratulation, to find incorporated into 
our fundamental law, such ample 
and comprehensive endorsement of 
every single point of doctrine which 
they have ever claimed or required. 

To secure the liquidation of existing 
debts, and the completion of certain 
unfinished public works, it is provided 
that, of the net revenues arising from 
the canals of this State, $1,300,000 for 
ten years and $1,700,000 thereafter are 
to be set apart as a Sinking Fund, to 
pay the principal and interest of the 
canal debt; pete. until the canal 
debt is paid, and atterward $1,500,000, 
to pay the other (or general fund) debt 
of the State, and $200,000 per annum, 
(which after eight years may be in- 
creased to $350,000,) are to be appro- 
priated from the canal revenue toward 
defraying generally the expense of the 
State Government, making $1,850,000 
immediately, and $2,400,000 after ten 
years, to be appropriated from the ca- 
nal revenues, until the State debt is 
paid. The balance of the canal reve- 
nues is to be sacredly appropriated to 
the prosecution and completion of the 
Erie enlargement, Black River and 
Genesee Valley Canals. 


V. The new Constitution will secure 
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to the citizen a more ample | freedom of 
os and pursuit. 

The third article in the bill of 
eee provides that~~‘‘ the free exer- 
cise and enjoyment of religious profes. 
sion and worship, without discrimina- 
tion or preference, shall for ever be 
allowed in this State to all mankind; 
and no person shall be rendered incom- 
petent to be a witness on account of his 
opinions on matters of religious belief; 
but the liberty of conscience hereby 
secured, shall not be so construed as to 
excuse acts of licentiousness, or justify 
practices inconsistent with the peace 
or safety of this State.” 

To measure the credibility of a wit- 
ness by the number or attributes of the 
Gods he professes to believe in, is 
scarcely as wise as to make the length 
of his hair the standard of his veracity, 
If he be dishonest, he can multiply or 
substract from the number of his Divi- 
nities, to suit the tastes of his tribunal, 
On the other hand, he can only shorten 
his hair, he cannot always lengthen it, 
with the same facility to suit every 
emergency. 

The absurd exclusion of ministers 
of the Gospel from office, which is en- 
forced under the old Constitution, will 
be no longer known, and we trust now, 
that these gentlemen wil! be led to 
take their fair share in the practical, as 
well as spiritual interests and responsibi- 
lities of life, and place themselves where 
they may be judged upon their merits, 
without having their characters and 
conscience coddled and nursed by con- 
stitutional superintendance. 


VI. Jt will securc greater purity and 
fairness in the enjoyment of the elective 
franchise. 

1. By the first section of the second 
article of the proposed Constitution, it 
is provided that every person offering 
to vote shall have been a citizen—na- 
turalized or otherwise—at least ten 
days, and for thirty days a resident of 
the district from which the officer 
voted for is to be chosen. This will 
prove a valuable restraint upon fraudu- 
lent voting, and in some measure con- 
tribute to exclude the votes of a large 
class of strangers, who are brought to 
the polls at every election, the blind 
instruments of corrupt and designing 
politicians. 

2. It has, likewise, wisely been de- 


termined by the Convention, to su! bmit 
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to the people the question of extending 
the elective franchise to colored citi- 
zens, separately from the rest of the 
Constitution, that the exact condition 
of public opinion upon this subject, 
throughout the State, may be known. 
The provision upon which the people 
are to vote is as follows : 


«§—, Colored male citizens, possessing 
the qualifications required by the first 
section of the second arucle of the Con- 
stitution, other than the property qualifi- 
cation, shall have the right to vote for all 
officers that now are, or hereafter may be, 
elective by the people, after the first day 
of January, 1847.” 


This proceeding will probably quiet 
a painful and much-vexed question, 
and appease the complaints of a large 
class of people, who are entitled to have 
their political claims submitted at least 
once fairly to the people, and to under- 
stand the true state of public sentiment 
upon the subject. 

We-have thus hurriedly enumerated 
some of what we esteem the most im- 
portant novelties embodied in the pro- 
posed Constitution. We cannot per- 
mit this occasion to pass without allud- 
ing to some of its defects, both of omis- 
sion and commission, to which the 
preceding analysis has nut given us 
occasion to refer. 

1. Foremost among these, we would 
place the omission to secure every citi- 
zen against having his property taken 
by the State, whether for private or 
public use, without a fair appraisal by 
a jury selected from the vicinage, and 
without just compensation FIRST made 
to him therefor. 

2. The omission to secure to females 
the right to hold, transfer or devise pro- 
perty as fully after as before marriage. 

A provision for this purpose was ac- 
tually adopted by the Convention, taken 
in terms, we believe, from the Texas 
Constitution, and was subsequently 
stricken out by a small majority. 

3. The power to create corporations, 
except under general laws, should have 
been taken from the Legislature. The 
proposed Constitution guaranties to 
them this power as to municipal cor- 
porations, and in all other “ cases where, 
m the supGMENT or THE LeGIsLA- 
TURE, the objects of the corporation can- 
not be attained under general laws.” 

Even the courts of justice are to be 
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no restraint upon the Legislature, 
whose judgment is to be the test of the 
necessity for a special charter. 

4. The Legislature should have been 
prohibited from passing retroactive laws, 
or laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts or their remedies. 

5. The wise prohibition of tne su- 
perior judges, from taking fees and per- 
quisites, should have been extended to 
justices of the peace, upon whom the 
operation of the practice is far more 
pernicious, in proportion to the impor- 
tance of the matters in controversy be- 
fore them, than it is upon any other 
class of judges. 

6. The judiciary system should have 
been made uniform and consistent 
throughout the State. 

To these we will add those defects 
in the new Constitution to which we 
have already referred : 

6. The State should have submitted 
to be prosecuted at law like other mu- 
nicipal corporations. 

7. The legislative sessions should 
have been biennial! instead of annual. 

8. The senatorial term should not 
have been abbreviated. 

9. The Supreme Court Judges should 
have been elected from the surface of 
the whole State, not from the eighths 
of it. 

10. About 4000 justiceships should 
have been annihilated. 

It may be perceived from the char- 
acter of these criticisms that we are 
not complaining that the Convention 
have given us a bad Constitution, but 
that they have given no better one.— 
There is, we believe, but one change 
made by them which is not an improve- 
ment, and there is not one important 
omission in the new instrument which 
does not exist in the old one. As be- 
tween the two, however, the Consti- 
tution of 1846 is the superior, by virtue 
of every feature of novelty, to which, 
in the preceding pages, we have en- 
deavored to direct our readers’ atten- 
tion. If it is destined to be adopted, it 
will effect very important changes in 
the political condition of the State, and 
we fervently hope and believe it will 
purify her political morals. That it 
will be adopted, no serious doubt can be 
reasonably entertained, for it will be vot- 
ed for as it was constructed, without 
distinction of party. The almost unani- 
mous support it received from the Con- 
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vention on its final adoption* affords a 
reasonable presumption that it will en- 
counter no substantial opposition at the 
polls. We think it deserves none; and 
rightly appreciated, it would receive 
none—but on the other hand, the most 
cordial support. While it is not every 
thing that could have been wished, it is 
more than the most ardent of the con- 
stitutional reformers expected when 
the agitation was commenced, and di- 
rectly or indirectly sanctions every prin- 
ciple they have advocated. Let the 
result teach them never to despise the 
blows of the feeblest arm when struck 
in defence of a great principle—that in 
the ever renewing struggles between 
truth and error the race is not always 
to the swift, neither is the battle to the 
strong, and that every person, however 
obscure or humble may be the pathway 


of his life, if he firmly ally himself 


with singleness of purpose to the sa- 
ered cause of right, shall surely have 
the reward of triumph in due season. 
Some five months since, in these 
pages,} we alluded to the prospective la- 
bors of this Convention in the following 
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terms :—‘' We ask of the Coavention 
to so direct its councils as to effect the 
three following paramount results by 
whatever means in their wisdom they 
may find most efficacious : 4 

‘1. A reduction and dispersion of 
political patronage. 

“2. A restriction of the sphere of 
government to its legitimate public func- 
tions. 

“3. A restoration of every citizen to 
the enjoyment of every liberty or priv- 
ilege not inconsistent with the enjoy- 
ment of a corresponding liberty or priv- 
ilege by every other. 

“If these great results should be aec- 
complished, or even approxin ted unto 
by that body, the people, not only of the 
State but of the whole Union, will have 
abundant reason hereafter to remember 
with respect and gratitude the New- 
York ( onstitutional Convention for 
1846.” 

We have now only to say, that we 
think “those great results’ have not 
only been approximated unto, but ina 
great measure accomplished. 


* The amended Constitution was agreed to by the following vote : 


Ayres.—Messrs. Allen, Angel, Archer, Ayrault, F 
Brayton, Bruce. Brundage, Bull, Burr, Cambreleng, R. Campbell, jr., 


F. Backus, H. Backus, Baker, Bascom, Bowdish, 


Candee, Chamberlain, Ciyde, Co- 


nely, C ok, Cornell, Crooker, Cuddeback, Dana, Danforth, Dodd, Dubois, Flanders, Forsyth, Gebhard, 


Graham. Greene, Harris, Harrison, Hawley, Hoffman, Hotchkiss. A. 
Jones, Kemble, Kernan, Kingsley, Kirkland, Loomis. Mana 
Munro, Murphy, Nellis, Nicholas, Nicoll, Parish, Patterson, Penniman, 


Huntington, Hutchinson, Hyde, 
Marvin, Maxwell, Miller, Morris, 
Perkins, Porter, Powers, Presi- 


McNeil 


dent, Rhodes, Richmond, Riker, Ruggles, Russell, St. John, Salisbury, Sanford, Sears, Shaver, Shaw, 


Sheldon, E 


Spencer. Stanton, Stephens, Stetson, Strong, Swackhamer, Taft, T 
Taylor, Tilden, Townsend, Tuthill, Van Schoonhoven, Ward, Warren, Waterbury, 






art, J. J. Taylor, W. 
Willard, Whitbeck, 


Worden, A. Wright, W. B. Wright, Yawger, Young, Youngs.—104 

Nors.—Messrs. E. Huntington, O’Conor, W. H. Spencer, Stow, Talmadge, White—6 

{Gov. Bouck, Mr. Brown, Mr. D. D. Campbell, Mr. Chatfield, Mr. Clark, Mr. Gardner, Mr. Hunter, Mr. 
Jordan, Mr. McNitt, Mr. Simmons, and Mr. Smith, were abseut when the vote was taken.) 


{ See Democratic Review, June 1846, p. 42 
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SILAS WRIGHT, OF NEW-YORK. 


(With a fine Engraving on steel.) 


,eFoRE another number of this Re- 
view issues from the press, the suf- 
frages of the people of the state of 
New-York will have re-elected the 
subject of this memoir to the highest 
office in their gift. In the elevation of 
a man like Silas Wr ight to the head of 
a free government, we recognize the 
great excellence of our institutions, and 
the triumph of those principles, inher- 
ent in the inhabitants of the United 
States, that have successfully resisted 
the encroachments of power, in all its 
Protean shapes, upon the rights of the 
people. The direct attacks of the im- 
perial government upon the indepen- 
dence of the colonies, were not more 
suecessfully foiled by our ancestors, 
than have been the insidious encroach- 
ments of aristocratic privileges upon 
the rights of the people in our day, by 
the clear perception, vigorous intellect, 
firm integrity, and untiring vigilance, of 
that class of men, of whom Silas 
Wright remains to us as a most emi- 
nent example. In the course of this 
sketch, we shall have occasion to show 
that, on more than one occasion, when 
the money-power, skillfully directed 
by unscrupulous party leaders, both in 
the state and national governments, 
had effected combinations which threat- 
ened to thwart the will of the people, 
and jeopardize their best interests, the 
coo] judgment, self-possessed firmness, 
and intellectual vigor, of Mr. Wright, 
came to the rescue, dispersed the coa- 
litions, and in his luminous exposition 
of the sophistries advanced in their 
support, the people recognized the 
sound reasoning of a faithful officer. 
Some years since a sketch of the early 
period of Mr. Wright's life appeared 
in this Review, and we bring forward a 
portion as a preface to later events. 

Silas Wright, Jr., was born in the 
town of Amherst, Massachusetts, on 
the 24th of May, 1795. Both his 


parents were natives of the county of 
Hampshire. They had nine children 
—five sons and four daughters —two 
of whom died in infancy; the rest 
are now living. The elder Mr. 
Wright was by trade a tanner, currier, 
and shoemaker ; ; which occupation he 
followed until March, 1796, when he 
removed to the town of Weybridge, 
Addison county, Vermont, where he 
purchased a farm, and where he has 
ever since devoted himself exclusively 
to its cultivation. All the family, 
except Silas and his youngest sister, 
still reside in Vermont. The brothers, 
one only of whom is a graduate of a 
college, are all likewise farmers. 
The sisters married farmers, and one 
of them, a widow, now carries on a 
farm with the assistance of her sons; 
so that the whole family may most 
emphatically be regarded as the chil- 
dren of the plough,—than which we 
know no more honorable designation 
that wealth or rank could bestow. 

Mr. Wright, the father, was inden- 
tured as an apprentice to his trade at 
an early age, and never was at school 
a day in his life. When he had 
“served out his time,” he could neither 
read nor write ; but with the assistance 
of his fellow journeyman, he soon 
qualified himself both to read and to 
write, as well as to keep accounts and 
transact business with accuracy and 
facility. After his marriage his wife 
became his instructress —a_ service 
which she performed with all a wo- 
man’s devotion and alacrity, and with a 
success proportionate to her own in- 
terest in the labor of love, and to the 
willing docility of her pupil. 

Silas, like most of the rising youth 
of New-England, attended the com- 
mon schools in winter, and worked on 
the farm in summer, until he had 
passed his fourteenth year, when he 
was placed at an academy, that he 
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might be prepared to enter college. 
The father perceived that his son was 
rarely endowed by nature, and was 
therefore the more anxious that he 
should enjoy the benefits of education 
denied by circumstances to himself. 
The tradition is, that he always re- 
garded him with peculiar pride and 
delight, as destined to be the chief 
hope and ornament of the family. 

In August, 1811, Mr. Wright be- 
came a student of the college at Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont, where he remained 
until the summer of 1815, when he 
received the first degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

The elder Mr. Wright has always 
been an earnest aud determined dem- 
ocrat. He became such during the 
first contest for the presidency, in 1796, 
between Adams and Jefferson. On 
that occasion he supported the latter 
zealously, and ever after cherished 
for his name and principles a venera- 
tion which time rather increased than 
diminished. Between 1800 and 1810, 
he was repeatedly elected a member of 
the Legislature, and was ever an ar- 
dent and firm republican. He and his 
oldest son were in the battle of Platts- 
burg, under Macomb, in September, 
1814, when the British fleet was cap- 
tured on Lake Champlain by M‘Do- 
nough, and Sir George Prevost with 
his torces defeated and driven back in- 
to Canada. 

The husbands of two sisters of Mr. 
Wright were also in that battle as vo- 
lunteers from the ‘Green Mountains,” 
although the Federal Governor of Ver- 
mont, following the treacherous and 
cowardly example of Governors Strong 
of Massachusetts, Jones of Rhode Is- 
land, and Griswold of Connecticut, had 
positively refused to call out a single 
man to defend the invaded territory 
and habitations of an adjoining state,— 
onthe unworthy position that the militia 
could not be required to pass beyond 
the boundary lines of those states of 
which they were citizens. 

During the four years passed by Mr. 
Wright in college, the number of the 
class to which he belonged averaged 
about thirty. Then, as now, every 
student was a politician, and called 
himself either a federalist or democrat. 
Of the latter there were in this class on- 
ly four, of whom it will readily be con- 
ceived that young Wright was one of 
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the most ardent. His politics were 
never better known than at this period 
of his life. In October, 1815, he com. 
menced the study of the law with Mr, 
Martindale, who resided at Sandy Hill, 
Washington county, New-York,where 
he remained about eighteen months; 
when he removed to the office of Ro. 
ger Skinner, Esq., which presented 
superior opportunities for acquiring a 
knowledge of the detuils of business, 
as he was at that time the attorney of 
the United States for the northern dis- 
trict of that State. 

In January, 1819, Mr. Wright com- 
pleted his preparatory legal studies, 
and was licensed to practise as an 
attorney of the Supreme Court of New- 
York. His health being impaired by 
intense application ‘to his books and at 
his desk, he spent the ensuing summer 
in travelling on horseback for its resto- 
ration, and with the view of selecting a 
place where he might settle himself 
permanently. 

In October, he removed to Canton, 
in the county of St. Lawrence, and 
opened an office. The village was 
new, and the business in the courts 
both limited and unprofitable, so that 
the young lawyer made but little by 
his practice. 

His superior talents, added to the 
universal kindliness in his disposition 
and manners, soon made him highly 
popular. He was, after buta short re- 
sidence in his new home, selected as 
the village postmaster, the captain of 
the loca! militia company, justice of the 
peace, and not long after was commis- 
sioned as the Surrogate of the county 
of St. Lawrence. In all these situa- 
tions, at the same time that he per- 
fectly discharged every duty devolving 
on him, he never failed, by an insensi- 
ble process which, without effort on 
his own part, was irresistible on the 
part of others, to make himself the ob- 
ject of a universal and affectionate per- 
sonal popularity. 

But a more enlarged public than a 
village neighborhood soon appreciated 
justly the abilities, studious habits, at- 
tainments and integrity of the young 
barrister. In the fall of the year 1823, 
without the slightest expectation of 
such an event on his part, Mr. Wright 
was nominated by his democratic 
friends as a candidate for the office of 
Senator in the State Legislature. 
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There was an overwhelming federal 
majority in the county of St. Lawrence 
when Mr. Wright first settled in it; 
yet he had taken especial care to ex- 
press, in the most public manner, his 
devotion to the principles of the re- 
publican party. Still he was elected 
for the term of four years, and took his 
seat on the first Tuesday of January, 
1824. During this winter the contest 
for the presidency was waged in New- 
York, as well as in other states of the 
Union, with the utmost violence. It 
resulted in the election of John Q. 
Adams by the House of Representa- 
tives, in February, 1825. The indi- 
viduals voted for were Crawford, Jack- 
son, Adams and Clay. A caucus, 
composed of a portion of the members 
of Congress, had been held at Wash- 
ington, which had nominated Mr. 
Crawford as the candidate of the old 
republican party. At one time, Mr. 
Calhoun’s claims had been earnestly 
pressed in Pennsylvania, by many lead- 
ing politicians who were devoted to his 
interests, but the great mass of the 
people there had espoused the cause of 
General Jackson. 

The friends of Jackson, Clay and 
Adams had refused peremptorily to 
submit their claims to the arbitrament 
of a caucus, which caused the division, 
distraction and defeat of the democra- 
cy. Mr. Wright, adhering as he has 
ever done, to the principles of his 
party, advocated Mr. Crawford’s elec- 
tion. 

In order to defeat this wise, honest, 
and fearless man, in New-York and 
the contiguous states, a large number 
of politicians exhausted all their inge- 
nuity and skill, secretly and assidu- 
ously, in exciting prejudices against 
the South. Appeals were made in be- 
half of Mr. Adams to the pride of the 
people, and it was urged that all the 
other candidates were Southern men. 
By these means large numbers were 
decoyed from the democratic into the 
federal ranks. 

From the time of the adoption of the 
federal constitution, up to the period 
of which we are now speaking, the 
electors of president and vice presi- 
dent in the State of New-York had 
been chosen by the Legislature. The 
federal party which supported Mr. 
Adams, having ascertained that the 
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republicans had elected a large ma- 
jority of their friends to the Legisla- 
ture, in order that they might have 
another chance, raised the ery that the 
electors ought to be chosen by the 
people. The followersof Mr. Clay, 
who were comparatively few, aided in 
this movement. As matters then 
stood, it was certain that Mr. Craw- 
ford would receive the undivided vote 
of the state. The conductors of the 
federal presses joined in with this ery, 
and everywhere proclaimed that those 
members of the Assembly who should 
refuse to repeal the law which had 
been so long in force, without com- 
plaint from any quarter, were enemies 
to liberty, to the Constitution, and to 
the rights of the sovereign people. 

It was insisted by the republicans, 
that there was much danger that the 
election of the president might be re- 
ferred to the House of Representatives ; 
that there bargain, intrigue, and man- 
agement might be practised; that so 
great astate as New-York should nei- 
ther divide her vote in the electoral col- 
lege, and thereby impair her strength, 
nor aid in any way in taking the elec- 
tion to a body where her political 
weight could not be an atom greater 
than that of Rhode Island or Dela- 
ware. 

But the timid in the more popular 
branch of the Legislature became 
alarmed, and gave way, so that the fe- 
deralists gained the ascendancy there. 
A bill was passed in the lower House, 
giving the choice of presidential elec- 
tors to the people, which was thrown 
upon the Senate for its action, This 
body contains thirty-two members, of 
which seventeen were a bare majority. 
Every member, except one, was a de- 
mocrat on paper, and had been returned 
as such; and yet when this bill was 
called up for discussion, only seventeen 
had the courage to oppose it, and de- 
nounce the views and schemes of those 
who had concocted and passed it.— 
They stood to their posts unterrified, 
and rejected the bill. Immediately, 
everywhere throughout’ the state they 
were assailed by the federal opposition, 
and branded as “‘ usurpers and tyrants” 
—as the “infamous seventeen”—as 
the ‘ immorally infamous seventeen ;” 
and so great was the height to which 
the popular fury was excited by the as- 
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siduous arts of the agitators, that they 
were burned and hanged in effigy in 
many parts of the country. 

At the general election in November, 
1824, the democracy was utterly de- 
feated. Upon the causes that combin- 
ed to produce this effect, it is unneces- 
sary here to pause. ‘The candidate of 
the opposition for the Executive chair 
received a majority of seventeen thou- 
sand votes. General James Tallmage, 
who had belonged to, and been a leader 
in, the republican ranks, went over to 
the enemy. He was elected Lieute- 
nant-Governor by a majority of thirty- 
four thousand. 

A large number of the seventeen re- 
maiued in the Senate during the session 
of 1825. The “ victors” quarreled and 
fell into distraction. in this condition 
of affuirs these seventeen exercised a 
controlling power over the acts of the 
Legislature. A vacancy was about to 
occur in the Senate of the United 
States. An individual who had be- 
longed to the democratic party, but 
who had deserted and gone over to the 
federalists, was presented to the Senate, 
a majority of whom declared that they 
would not vote for this individual, nor 
would they accept of his nomination. 
The House refused to designate any 
one else, and there was, precisely as 
has been again recently witnessed, no 
election. At the ensuing general elec- 
tion in 1826, the republicans again car- 
ried the state, and one of their friends 
was chosen the Senator. 

It was at this election that Mr. 
Wright was nominated to represent 
the district in which he resided in the 
Congress of the United States. He 
had acquired a high reputation for 
ability and independence in the dis- 
charge of his official duty. This was 
the first occasion on which any one of 
the seventeen had come before the peo- 
ple since the memorable events already 
detailed had occurred. The contest 
was bitter beyond all former example, 
yet Mr. Wright beat his competitor by 
five hundred votes. In December, 1827, 
he took his seat. This was the year 
before the second contest between 
Jackson and Adams. The republican 
party in New-York had rallied, and 
espoused the cause of the former. At 
the election of 1828 Mr. Wright was 
again a candidate for Congress in what 
was called a double district; and not- 
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withstanding that there was much foul 
play and treachery practised against 
him, he was successful. His certifi- 
cate, however, was refused him, and he 
was compelled to contend for his seat 
before the House of Representatives, 
where a decision was made in his fa- 
vor. 

Early in February, 1829, whilst Mr. 
Wright was employed in the discharge 
of his duties at Washington, he receiv- 
ed from the Legislature of New- York 
the appointment of Comptroller, whose 
services, with regard to the financial 
affairs of that state, correspond pre- 
cisely with those of the Secretary of 
the Treasury with regard to the finan- 
cial concerns of the Union. This of- 
fice is held for three years. Mr, 
Wright served out his first term to the 
entire satisfaction of the public, and 
was re-elected in 1832. In this year, 
William L. Marcy, who was a Sena- 
tor in Congress from New-York, was 
chosen Governor, and was sworn into 
office on the first day of January, 1833, 
Mr. Wright was elected to succeed 
him, and forthwith took his seat. His 
first term expired on the third day of 
March, 1837, but on the first Tuesday 
of the preceding February, he was re- 
elected for the constitutional period of 
six years. 

Opportunity to display his eminent 
abilities was all that Mr. Wright re- 
quired to secure his rapid advancement. 
Within twelve years the “ village jus- 
tice” had become one of the represen- 
tatives of the sovereignty of the “ Em- 
pire State,” containing nearly two mil- 
lions of people. In October, 1833, oc- 
curred the famous removal of the de- 
posites. The opposition, who held the 
majority in the Senate, determined to 
attack this bold measure there, and to 
pass a direct and disgraceful censure 
upon the executive. It is unnecessary 
here to advert to the extensive prepar- 
ations that were made to render this 
premeditated assault fatal to the Admin- 
istration, the history of that stormy and 
eventful period being doubtless still fresh 
in the memory of most of our readers. 

It was at this period that it became 
the duty of Mr. Wright, Mr. Forsyth 
and others, to repel the charges which 
were thus preferred with a united elo- 
quence and ferocity never surpassed in 
the annals of parliamentary debate, 
against the administration which they 
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supported, and to defend the course 
which had been pursued towards the 
Bank. This was the first occasion on 
which Mr. Wright had enjoyed an 
opportunity to act a distinguished part 
in the deliberations of the Senate, since 
he had become a member of it. It is 
almost superfluous to say that he even 
exceeded the expectations of his friends. 

There is in all the movements of 
Mr. Wright an air of quietness and 
resolution, of modesty and mildness, 
which is generally found in a public 
speaker who feels an unshaken confi- 
dence in his intellectual strength and 
jn the justice of his cause. When he 
rose, the opposition became profoundly 
attentive, because they knew that he 
possessed the entire confidence of the 
Executive, and therefore that whatever 
revelations he might make were to be 
regarded as authentic and conclusive. 
It was evident, in a few moments after 
he had risen, that he had prepared 
himself fully, and that he would be able 
to present the truth with simplicity— 
without hesitation or the least affectation. 
—Whilst his adversaries had spoken 
to the throng within and without the 
Senate, the young Senator spoke to 
it, and through it to the whole nation. 
—IJt was curious to observe with what 
coolness, energy and effect, combin- 
ed with the most unruffled courtesy, 
the orator dispelled, one after another, 
the delusions under which the oppo- 
sition had been laboring ; and when he 
at last announced that the Executive 
was content to appeal from any sentence 
which they might pronounce, back to 
the people from whom he and they 
alike derived their respective powers, 
the effect was wholly irresistible. It 
forewarned the federal members, and 
truly too, that the tempestuous passions 
of the Senate chamber would soon be 
quelled by the solemn judgment of 
their constituents. Mr. Wright passed 
through this memorable contest as be- 
came one of his rare gifis. Even his 
opponents confessed with admiration 
the skill and ingenuity of the speaker's 
logic, and placed him at once in the very 
front rank of the friends of the Admin- 
istration, side by side with the best and 
foremost ; while many have been ac- 
eustomed to assign him the first place, 
as the Administration “leader” in the 
Senate, for weight, soundness, discre- 
tion, and eloquence. 
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It will be asked if Mr. Wright is an 
orator. Inthe common sense of the 
term, he is not. We have never 
known him excited beyond his usual 
level of cool equanimity. He never 
declaims, he never addresses the pas- 
sions, nor attempts to charm the ima- 
gination with the figures or embellish- 
ments of rhetoric. His vojce is not 
melodious, though after listening to it 
for a short time it becomes not unpleas- 
ing. His enunciation is slow, but dis- 
tinct and fluent. The same accurate 
logical precision characterises his lan- 
guage and his thoughts. He is the 
most perfectly calm, methodical and 
logical speaker, that we have ever lis- 
tened to. His opinions are habitually 
marked by moderation—by a constant 
regard to the results of actual experi- 
ence, as well as the dictates of an en- 
larged reason—by a fixed determina- 
tion to be practical, at the same time 
that he is giving scope to the broadest 
general views. 

In the course of Mr. Wright's sena- 
torial career, the sessions of the 27th 
Congress afford evidence of the highest 
efforts of intellect, and of what may be 
effected against great odds, by a fear- 
less adherence to principle. The des- 
perate battle fought for its special pri- 
vileges by the moneyed power, 1 ader 
the United States Bank, aided by con- 
current events throughout the com- 
mercial world, resulted in 1840 in great 
national distress. The United States 
Bank had failed utterly under dis- 
graceful circumstances, and dragged 
down with it nine sovereign states of 
the Union, that became insolvent 
amidst a host of broken banks and 
bankrupt individuals. Trade was 
paralysed by the general loss of credit, 
and prices of all] products of labor fell 
on the hands of the producers. The 
great struggle of the manufacturers for 
protection, in 1628 and 1832, had re- 
sulted in a compromise tariff which, 
under a descending scale, biennially 
reduced duties, and caused them all to 
approximate a general 20 per cent. 
duty in 1842. The general distress 
growing out of financial causes, tempted 
the manufacturing interest, in 1840, to 
renew their clamor for ‘ protection,” 
or for the levy of duties for other pur- 
poses than the only constituent oneof 
meeting the economical expenses of 
the government. All these elementa 
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combined to favor that cry of change,” 
which was the watch-word of the hard- 
cider party, and which undertook to 
remedy all evils, no matter from what 
source they might have originated. To 
bankrupt individuals they promised a 
loan to expunge their debts. This 
was supposed to bring, at least, 
150,000 votes to the hard-cider flag. 
Some estimates were as high as 500,000; 
an official statement, however, of the 
operations under the bankrupt law, 
shows the applications for its relief to 
have been but 33,739. Their liabili- 
ties, however, were $440,934,615, and 
their assets $43,697,307, a remarkable 
instance of the abuse of credit. The 
several States had issued $200,000,000 
of stock, and of these $100,000,000 
were dishonored. Tothe holders ofthese 
the hope of assumption was held out, 
and distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands among the states was prom- 
ised to discharge their claims. ‘The ma- 
nufacturers were tempted bya higher ta- 
riff to supply an alleged deficit in the 
revenues; to the cramped merchants, 
and traders, a National Bank to supply 
them with large loans, was offered ; and 
high prices to producers, with enhanc- 
ed wages to laborers, were guaranteed, 
This combination of events and skillful 


promises resulted in the revolution of 


1840, and the election of the remarka- 
ble 27th Congress. When the new 
government came into power in March, 
1841, the needy speculators who help- 
ed to place them there were impatient 
for rehef, and the new Congress was 
summoned for the first of June. A 
large majority, under the dictatorship 
of Mr. Clay, proceeded eagerly to the 
work. The Independent Treasury 
Law was repealed; a National b, nk 
chartered, and vetoed by the hard-cider 
Congress and Executive. ‘The same 
fate overtook the provisional tariff. The 
Bankrupt Act was passed, August 12, 
1841, and repealed, March 3, 1843, by 
the same Congress, which also passed 
the Distribution Bill, and repealed it 
after six months’ operation. In all these 
changes and vacillations, the part sus- 
tained by Mr. Wright was singularly 
important. As chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Finunce, under the former 
Administration, he most effectually 
crushed the charges of extravagance 
and wasteful expenditure that had 
been so freely made. He pointed out 
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the hollowness of the allegations and 
the gross inconsistencies of those, who, 
while making them, were needlessly 
contracting greater debts. The great 
movement of that extra session, was 
doubtless to gratify the foreign holders 
of American bonds, whose agents were 
in attendance at Washington, by taking 
out of the Treasury the proceeds of 
the public land sales, and making them 
over to the states as a fund for the dis- 
charge of those dishonored bonds.— 
The tariff question was made part 
and parcel of this scheme. _ Inas- 
much as that the increased expendi- 
ture of the federal government was a 
pretext for those high taxes, which 
were coveted by manufacturers, as be- 
neficial to their interests, so a diminu- 
tion of the legitimate revenues of the 
government led to the same result.— 
The defeat of that iniquity may main- 
ly be attributed to the exertions of Mr. 
Wright. The terms of the compromise 
act stated, that after 1842: 


“Such duties shall de laid for the pur- 
pose of raising such revenue as may be 
necessary to an economical administration 
of the government.” 


When the bill, in August, 1841, was 
brought forward for distributing the 
land revenues,’ Mr. Clay quoted this 
passage with matchless effrontery, as a 
positive stipulation, that from that time 
the land revenues should be abandoned, 
and the customs alone depended upon 
fur revenue. Mr. Wright quickly de- 
nounced this perversion of meaning, 
showing that the passage quoted was 
merely an additional restriction. When 
Mr. Clay boldly announced that the 
object of squandering the land revenues 
was to cause a necessity for high taxes, 
and as a means of protection, Mr. 
Wright exposed the nefarious tendency 
of the scheme with a degree of 


ness and force seldom equalled. 


clear- 

Not 
only did he denounce the unconstitu- 
tionality of collecting money to give 
away, Dot in support of government or 
the defence of the country, but showed 
that it was an attempt to remove a tax 
from the shoulders of property-holders 
and Jay it upon the poor. ‘The debts 
of the states were contracted to be paid, 
if paid at all, by direct taxes on the 
taxuble property of the states. By re- 
moving that liability from property, and 
collecting money through taxes on con- 
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sumable goods, to be pnid over to the 
states, the men of wealth are released at 
the expense of the poor and the opera- 
tions of commerce. He said, with 
great force : 

« The states are to be bribed to wink at 
taking money out of the Treasury, that 
the people may be taxed to put it back 
again into the Treasury, and then the 
states bribed over again, that the people 
may be taxed over again.” 

So apparent did this great injustice 
become under his luminous exposition, 
that, powerful as was the dictatorship 
of Mr. Clay, backed by a large mnajor- 
ity, the bill could pot pass without the 
following clause : 


“ That if, atanv time, during the exist- 
ence of this act, there shall be an imposi- 
tion of daties on imports inconsistent with 
the provisions of the act of March 2d, 
1833, and beyond a rate of duty fixed by 
that act, to wit; 20 per cent. on the value 
of such imports, or auy of them, then the 
distribution provided for in this act shall 
be suspended.” 


A tariff bill was passed at the same 
session, imposing 20 per cent. duties on 
goods before free, in order to enhance 
the revenues. ‘The general decay of 
business, arising from financial causes, 
had diminished commerce and lessened 
revenues. ‘Che whole duties accrued 
for the fiscal year 1842, reached no 
more than $16,510,217, a sum inade- 
quate to the wants of the government. 
In June, 1842, on the expiration of the 
compromise act, a bill was passed ex- 
tending temporarily the laws for col- 
lecting the revenues, and was vetoed 
by the Executive. With infinite diffi- 
culty a general tariff bill was then pas- 
sed; not, however, without embracing 
a clause making inoperative the above 
provision of the distribution act; that 
is, the law levying high taxes to supply 
a deficit revenue, contained in itself a 
clause to make that deficit greater. This 
was vetoed. ‘lhe session was approach- 
ing its close, and amid the intense ex- 
citement there was great danger that 
no revenue law would be passed. At 
Jength the tariff bill of 1842 was pre- 
sented and passed, Mr. Wright de- 
nouncing it as wrong in principle, and 
unjust in its operation, voted for it as 
the only revenue bill that could be pas- 
sed under existing circumstances, and 
as repealing the odious distribution law. 
The squandering of the land revenues 


among speculators was matter that 
could not be recalled, but the people 
always held the right, which they sub- 
sequently exercised, of reducing the 
tariff. Among the iniquities of that 
extraordinary session, which Mr. 
Wright strongly combated, and subse- 
quent events showed the sagacity of 
his views, was the loan bill of April, 
1842. The law authorized the gov- 
ernment to sell a stock at any price in 
the market: an unheard-of innovation, 
ruinous to credit; and the spectacle 
was soon after exhibited of the govern- 
ment sending an agent to hawk the 
stock all over Europe, at any price. 
while it expected Treasury notes to 
float at par at home. The result of 
this financiering was, that when trade 
revived in the following year from the 
unvatural depression that then hung 
over it,a surplus of $10,000,000 accu- 
mulated in the Treasury, which was 
loaned to the banks without interest, 
while the government was at the same 
time paying interest on an equal 
amount of debt. 

After the close of the 27th session 
of Congress, Mr. Wright was called to 
preside over the state of New-York, 
and at the election of November, 1844, 
received the largest number of votes 
ever cast in the state for one individual. 
At the first session of the Legislature 
after the election, the financial policy 
of the state reached a crisis which 
eminently called for that unswerving 
integrity and soundness of judgment 
for which the people had frequently 
relied on Silas Wright, and never in 
vain. His single-hearted confidence 
in the ultimate success of sound princi- 
ples when submitted to the people for 
judgment, was well expressed, when 
on the occasion of his vote in the Sen- 
ate against the provisional tariff, embra- 
cing the distribution clause, Mr. Clay 
taunted him with the displeasure of his 
constituents for voting against supplies 
to the government, he replied : 


‘* As to the honorable Senator’s commen- 
tary upon the vote he was about to give 
against this tax bill, he had but a single 
remark to make. The Senator bad told 
him to go home and meet those constitu- 
ents, if he could. That he was most 
anxious to do, and to be permitted that 
inestimable privilege, at an early day, he 
had consented to meet this great and grave 
question at this late honr, and in this 
summary manner. He had, upon repeat- 
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ed occasions, met the rebukes of those in- 
telligent and patriotic constituents, and 
never, he was bound to presume, when he 
did not richly deserve them; and he had 
sometimes enjoyed their approbation.— 
He was anxious to meet them now, and 
would cheerfully abide their verdict upon 
this vote.” 


In those disastrous years following 
the election of 1838, the sound policy 
of the government of the state of New- 
York, in relation to its public works, 
underwent a great change. Instead of 
adhering to the original plan of enlarge- 
ment of the Erie canal, viz. to spend 
only the surplus revenues in its prose- 
cution, it was resolved to borrow 
money for that purpose, as well as to 
construct other works upon credit, and 
also to loan the credit of the state to joint 
stock companies for the construction 
of railroads. In pursuance of these 
views, the debt of the state was rapidly 
increased. Large amounts of stocks 
were issued to companies on their 
demand, and thrown at any price upon 
the market, in atime of pressure. Not 
only was the supply of stock already 
large, but the system pursued was such 
as to indicate no limit to the amount yet 
to be issued. The credit of the state 
was rapidly sinking, and New-York 
six per cent. stocks fresh from the 
Comptroller, were sold at 20 per cent. 
discount. Many states had failed. 
Pennsylvania was dishonored; the 
liabilities of the state of New-York 
were already beyond its means, and 
insolvency seemed inevitable. Fortu- 
nately at that momenta change took 
place, and the law of 1842 gave a new 
direction to affairs, and saved the honor 
of the state. The law of 1842 con- 
templated the final extinguishment of 
the state debt in 224 years from the 
passage of the act. To do this, a sink- 
ing fund was established. Thus the 
amount of the debt was then $20,710,- 
335, on which the annual interest was 
$1,127,728, and the law required that a 


migl 
sum equal to one-third this interest, or 
$375,909 should annually be set apart 
from the canal revenues, for the re- 
demption of the principal of the debt, 
and if the canal revenues in any one 
year did not yield enough to set apart 
that sum, the deficit should be added 
to the amount set apart in the next 
year of larger revenues. These con- 
tributions, improved by annual accumu- 
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lations of interest, will, if rigidly perse- 
vered in, suffice to extinguish the debt. 
The law also suspended the prosecu- 
tion of the public works; authorized 
specific loans to defray outstanding 
engagements, and levied a direct tax to 
make good the deficiency in the revenues 
to meet the annual liabilities of the state. 

The results to be obtained by this 
law, were the total extinguishment of 
the debt of the state, a removal of the 
direct tax imposed to preserve the pub- 
lic faith, and to leave the surplus canal 
revenues, after these objects were at- 
tained, at liberty to be applied to the 
prosecution of the public works. The 
successful operation of the law, and its 
good effects upon the credit of the 
state, partially aided a relaxation of 
vigilance on the part of the Legislature, 
and a bill was passed appropriating 
money for the resumption of the state 
works. Perhaps, by a misunderstand- 
ing of the law of 1842, it was supposed 
that the surplus contemplated by it as 
applicable to such objects, already ex- 
isted. This bill was promptly vetoed, 
May 13, 1845, in a message of great 
clearness and force, giving a most Jumi- 
nous exposition of the state finances, 
and of that sound policy in which it is 
necessary to persevere, in order to re- 
lieve the state from the effects of the 
disastrous legislation of 1838-40. 

In all the positions which Mr. Wright 
has occupied before the people, we al- 
ways discover that firm adherence to 
sound principle, which never bends to 
circumstances or yields to expedien- 
ev. In private life, he is as simple 
and frugal in his habits as he is dignified 
and generous in pub.ic. While his 
untiring and laborious industry com- 
mands the admiration of the observer, 
his affable and courteous manners wins 
the regard of all. Devoted to his prin- 
ciples, his party and his friends, because 
in them he sees the true highest inter- 
ests of his country, he is, as we firmly 
believe, the most perfectly free from all 
personal ambition or interestedness, of 
all the public men of the day. 

It will be seen from the above that 
Mr. Wright is yet in the flower of his 
age. being only in his fifty-first year. 
We look forward to a glorious contin- 
uanee and eventual consummation, of 
the high political career, along which 
we have thus slightly traced his strong 
and steady footsteps. 


: 
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LIFE INSURANCE.* 


In the United States, where the 
character of the people is eminently 
active and enterprising, and the dispo- 


sition of most men is to hazard their 


capital boldly in the operations of com- 
merce or schemes of improvement, 
with perfect confidence in their own 
resources of mind and physical pow- 
ers, it happens more frequently, per- 
haps, than in any other country, that 
the best laid plans and the most glow- 
ing visions of future prosperity are 
suddenly cut short by the relentless 
approach of death. A family, reared 
in the lap of plenty, with brilliant ex- 
pectations, suddenly finds itself with- 
out resources, and the aged and feeble 
exposed to unwonted hardships. ‘The 
main spring of action, in the minds of 
most men, is to provide for their fami- 
lies. Every feeling of laudable pride, 
and every kindly sentiment of our na- 
tures, urges to this object. When it is 
attained through the accumulation of a 
competency, how often do men with- 
draw from the active pursuits of busi- 
ness. The great care of life being sat- 
isfied, the head of a family becomes 
impressed with the consoling con- 
sciousness that, let death overtake him 
when it will, his duty is discharged to- 
wards those who are dependent upon 
him, and his death will not involve 
penury and want upon his dearest con- 
nectious. How few, however, of all 
those who labor and toil through a long 
life of divers vicissitudes, finally arrive 
at this desired consummation! Almost 
every undertaking in life is attended 
with great risk and uncertainty, and in 
whatever occupation men may engage 
with confidence, they will generally 
encounter obstacles to baffle their cal- 
culations, paralyze their industry, and 
frustrate their intentions. As we have 
stated, death, which enters but little 
into the calculations of active and san- 
guine men, is the most frequent agent 
in thwarting their designs and making 
destitute their families. How frequent 


is the exclamation among deserving 
men: “ If my life is spared for a given 
time, my family will be placed above 
fear of want!” Yet how seldom does 
it occur to those men that, while they 
insure their house against fire, they 
neglect to insure their lives against that 
contingency, which alone will prevent 
their families from being destitute. 
By the contracts of Life Insurance the 
insurers engage that he shall not die 
within a limited period, and if he does, 
a sum, agreed upon, shall be paid to 
his family, or those entitled to receive it 
by the terms of the policy. In making 
such an arrangement, the individual 
leaves his mind and exertions entirely 
unshackled. If he lives, he feels confi- 
dent that his own resources are suffi- 
cient for the attainment of the desired 
object. If he dies, he has provided a 
sure fund for the same end. It is, 
nevertheless true, that notwithstanding 
the shrewd appropriation of méans, so 
general among citizens of the United 
States, insuring of lives has not been 
generally adopted. This may arise 
mostly from want of acquaintance with 
the practical operation and its result. 
Indeed, life insurance is not of very 
long standing in any country. The 
first institution in England was in 1706, 
and the benefits derived from that, ap- 
pear to have given a spur to the mul- 
tiplication of companies. 

The principle of life insurance is a 
most complete exemplification of Ba- 
con's inductive system, from individuals 
to genera, and from observation to 
axiom. It is with the future and the 
doctrine of chances, as guided by the 
experience of the past, that all life in- 
surance has todo. In the calculation 
by which a company undertakes to as- 
sure, which is the term mostly applied 
to life risks, an individual that he shall 
not die within a given time, it is gov- 
erned by the known laws that affect 
the mass. Nothing is more certain 
than that death will overtake an indi- 


* Ist. Litten on Life Insurance. 2d. Return of Life Insurance Companies of New-York, agreeable to 
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vidual, and nothing more uncertain than 
the age at which he willdie. Yet from 
accurate statistical observations of the 
number of persons who die in any par- 
ticular locality, at each age of their lives, 
the proportion of the mass who die at 
each age is ascertained with accuracy, 
and on this proportion is based the calcu- 
lation which seeks to make the amount 
of premiums paid until death, equal to 
the sum to be paid at death, together 
with the expenses and profits of the 
company. By ascertaining the num- 
ber of persons in 1,000 who die at any 


given age, can be found the chances of 


life of those who live, and from these 
chances are deduced the value of an 
annuity or insurance on a life at any 
age. Thus, if it is found in successive 
years, that out of 100 persons 6° die 
at a certain age, then 40 survive it. 
The chance of any one out of the 
hundred that he will die at that age is, 
therefore, 60-100. If, then, an associa- 
tion should engage to pay $1 for each 
death at that age, it would have to dis- 
burse $60; todo this it must charge 
the whole hundred such a premium 
each, as will make good that sum, be- 
sides expenses and profits. If these 
two items should be $10, then the 
company must collect from 100 $70, in 
order to pay 60 persons $60. The pre- 
mium will therefore be 70 cents each. 
But as the 70 ets. would be received at 
the beginning of the year, the com- 
pany would invest it so as to yield an 
interest of 6 per cent. Deducting that 
interest, therefore, it would 
$66 04 only each, which would make 
good the 70 cts. at the end of the 
year. It is obvious that the first ele- 
ment of the calculation is an accurate 
table of the chances of life, compiled 
from actual observation in any locality. 
In England there are two tables in 
use ; one framed by Carlisle, believed 
to be the most accurate for England, 
and one called the Northampton table. 
From the table of Carlisle it appears, 
that out of 10,000 persons born to- 
gether, 4,000 will reach 56 years, and 
that of the number 124 will die in 
their 66th year. Hence the chance 
that a person 56 years old will die at 
the age of 66 is 124-4,000. Now, ifa 
company agree to piy $100 on the 
condition that he dies in his 66th year, 
it must be considered that at 4 per cent. 
per annum, the present value of $100, 


charge 
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recurrable 10 years hence, is $67,556. 
If, then, its receipt at that time de- 
pends upon the death of a 
years old, its value will be 


person 5§ 


24-4.000 


of $67,556, or $2,094. Upon these 
principles rest all life insurances and 


annuities. Observations of mortality 
are made through successive years, 
showing the chances of life at different 
ages, and in the different sexes: for 
they find female longer than male lives, 
The expenses of management and pro- 
fit are settled. The average rate of 
interest at which can be invest- 
ment of theic premiums and of their 
capital, if they have any, is estimated, 
And from these they can make out, 
and have at different times out, 
a tariff of proportionate premiums for 
sums to be paid in gross at death, 
commencing at any age, for an 
number of years, or for a whole life, 
A contract can be made understand- 
ingly, the loss is properly divided, and 
the grand aim of insurance attained. 
The profit of a company depends 
upon the accuracy of its calculations 
as to the duration of life. If from any 
cause they charge too low a premium, 
they undermine the first principle of 
viz. the the in- 
sured person. It has been the 
however, that they err on the other 
side. ‘That is to say, if a table shows 
60 persons die of a certain age, they 
may estimate the number at 65 or 70, 
and charge accordingly. This was the 
case with the Equitable Society of Lon- 
don. For 15 years it used tables which 
gave the average of lives below the 
actual avers and profits were 
immense, and it has since reduced its 
premiam charges 25 per cent. The 
insurers may make themselves safe; 
and the insured must remember that 
it is upon the office’s so doing, and 
calculating their high as 
to render the payment of losses, when 
they occur, absolutely certain, that 
their own security depends. It is the 
interest of the insured, even more than 
of the insurers, that there shall be no 
loss by cheap and inadequate pre- 
miums: for, an insurer to insist upon 
reducing premiums, or patronizing a 
company who put them too low, is to 
cut away his own support, and subject 
himself to loss of premium, and his 
heirs to loss of the sum insured by the 
bankruptcy of the unwise office. Pre- 
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miams must be calculated somewhat 
higher than the bare mathematical 
yates, in order to afford leeway for the 
extent of time through which a con- 
tract for life insurance runs. The 
duty of the office is, to regulate its 
premiums as near the line of safety 
as it can; and then, the representatives 
of those who die insured, will certainly 
receive what was contracted to be paid 
upon the happening of that event. 

Life Insurance companies are of 
three classes. ‘The first of which are, 
common joint stock companies, where 
individuals subscribe a capital, take 
risks, and divide all the profits among 
the stockholders. These are called 
Proprietary ¢ ‘ompanies, and have been 
popular from the supposed security 
derived from the subscribed capital, 
although we know of no instance when 
that capital was ever available. The 
second class are mixed companies, 
which are joint stock institutions, with 
individual stockholders; but instead of 
contracting to pay fixed sums at the 
termination of the life insured, they, 
first paying the stockholders’ simple 
annual interest, and setting aside a 
contingent fund, divide the balance of 
their net profits among those who have 
taken out policies for life at their office. 
The subscribing shareholders supply 
a capital, and take upon themselves 
the risk of loss, and then divide a cer- 
tain proportion, generally two-thirds, 
among the assured. The third class of 
companies are the mutual. In this 
class, the whole of the profits, after 
deducting expenses and a proportion to 
accumulate a guarantee fund, are di- 
vided among those who are holders of 
policies for life. Every one insured is, 
during the existence of his policy, a 
partner in the concern, and is mutually 
the insurer as well as the insured. The 
greatest degree of popularity and use- 
fulness appears to be effected by the lat- 
ter societies. 

The main inducements held out by 
the mixed and the mutual societies, 
are the division of the profits. The 
way in which this division is actually 
effected, is as various almost as the 
societies are numerous. ‘There are 
two general methods that have been 
adopted, which are the following :— 
At stated periods an investigation takes 
place, a balance sheet is made, and 
the proportion of the profits to be di- 
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vided among the holders of policies for 
life, are apportioned to the individuals, 
either by addition to the amount, which 
they insured, and paid their premium, 
originally, and which they are to re- 
ceive when the policy falls in; or, their 
proportion is applied under known 
rules, to diminishing the annual pre- 
miums that they are to pay in future. 
The details of these two methods are 
very various. 

For a more full understanding of 
our subject, we give some of the rules 
of division in the English companies. 
The Alliance Office requires, that life 
policy holders shall have five successive 
annual premiums. It may be proper 
to remurk, that the dividends are al- 
ways confined to insurers for a whole 
life, which is an inducement for such 
policies, and such actually form by far 
the greatest proportion of the contracts 
made. The * Law Life,” requires 
three annual payments to entitle to a 
dividend. Odne society limits dividends 
to holders of whole life policies, of £100 
and upwards. Another requires that 
it shall be one of the five thousand 
policies of oldest date in the office, and 
shall have paid six successive annual 
premiums to be entitled to a dividend, 
The general proportion ‘of the profits 
so divided is two-thirds; but some di- 
vide three-fourths, others all, after a 
moderate deduction for guarantee and 
expenses of management. Another, 
after a deduction like the last, divides 
equally between stockholders and as- 
sured. Another, takes one fifth for 
a guarantee before division. The 
* Rock,” sets aside £5,000 first, then 
divides the remainder of the net profits 
into three parts: one to be added to 
the capital, as proprietor’s fund, and 
the other two-thirds to be divided, as 
stated in the contract policy, when 
made. Another, divides two-sixths 
among the policy holders ; and another, 
intending to return to the stockholders 
the sum subscribed, together with one 
hundred per cent. additional, sets aside 
one-tenth of the profits for this purpose, 
and divides the remaining nine-tenths 
between the assured and the share- 
holder, in the proportion of eight to 
the former, and one to the latter.— 
While another office makes a positive 
addition of ten per cent. every tenth 
year, to all sums insured for a single 
life ; and still another, the Mutual Life 
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Insurance Company, London, estab- 
lished in 1824, adds to each policy as 
it falls in, not waiting for any fixed 
periods of dividends, its ful) propor- 
tionate share of these accumulated 
profits; and is, therefore, equally ad- 
vantageous to old and new members. 
The advantage of reducing succeed- 
ing premiums, which is the other 
mode of sharing the profits, may be 
sometimes greater than that of adding 
to the amount of the policy when it 
falls in. For instance, when an an- 
nual payment becomes onerous or in- 
convenient, or wlien a debtor insures 
another’s life, and wishes, of course, 
to secure himself at as cheap a rate as 
possible, and with the least outlay.— 
Some offices combine the advantages 
of both methods, by making the addi- 
tion to the policy at the stated dividend 
year, and thereafter applying the in- 


terest of the amount so added, to re- 
ducing the succeeding annual pre- 


miums; while another office stipulates 
that the additions shall be payable, 
without interest, at the time the policy 
falls in. In some societies, it is 
optional with the insured, to have the 
dividends applied as an addition to the 
policy, or to reduce the future pre- 
miums. In some, this option is con- 
fined to those insuring for their own 
lives, and in some, it must be declared 
at the making of the policy: in others, 
within three calendar months after the 
declaration of the dividend. 

This great variety is a consequence 
of the struggle for popularity of com- 
petition; but, fortunately, it also 

embraces points of advantage to the 
insurers, adapted to their various cir- 
cumstances and situations. He who 
would profit by such useful and philan- 
thropical institutions, should remember 
that their very essence is caution. He 
should, therefore, not be misled to 
overlook safety, in the unwise wish to 
get a cheap premium. 

Nor does it follow that money paid 
for premiums on a life are lost, when 
the insured did not die. One may con- 
tinue his insurance for a whole life, at 
a little higher premium, which is 
the best kind of life insurance, much 
better than for years. If, then, at any 
time the payment of the premium 
should become onerous, or the end for 
which he wished security, answered, 
he can sell his interest, and transfer the 
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policy to some one to whom the pay- 
ment would be convenient, and who 
would gain by it, as being an old policy, 
the premium is less than if a new as- 
surance was made. Or one ean sur- 
render it to the company for an equiva- 
lent calculated upon known, fixed, and 
equitable principles, depending on the 
time for which it was insured, the pro- 
bability of the policy's falling in, and the 
amount of premium already paid; or, 
still again, one can ple dge the policy 
and borrow money from it, either from 
the company itself, or from others. Jn 
some organizations of companies, the 
mixed or mutual, a life policy that has 
been running some time, may become 
of very great marketable value. 

If a creditor is in danger of losing his 
debt, in case a person who owes him 
should die suddenly, he may insure his 
debtor's life. It is necessary in this 
case, however, that the party insuring 
should have not only a legitimate inter- 
est in the person whose life is insured 
at the time the policy is taken out; but 
that the interest should continue down 
to the hour of his death. In this case 
insurance is regarded as an indemnity 
against the of the debt. This 
principle was established in England in 
the case of the Hon. William Pitt, the 
celebrated minister. He owed his 
coachmakers £1000, and they had his 
life insured for £500. After his death 
Parliament paid his debts, and among 
others, the coachmaker’s bill, but they 
brought an action against the company 
for the insurance, and lost the case on 
the ground that the debt Mr. Pitt 
owed, then had been paid before they 
commenced the suit. In the great 
competition for business among the 
companies, which has sprung up of late 
years, many of the restrictions that for- 
merly were rigidly adhered to. The 
above requirement, that an insurance of 
another's life should have an interest 
in that life, is with the English compa- 
nies, now scarcely regarded, although 
in full force in the United States Bya 
law of April 1, 1840, the state of New- 
York enacted a law, of which the Ist 
section explains itself as follows: 


loss 


Section 1st.—It shall be lawful for any 
married woman, by herself and in her 
name, or in the name of any third person, 
with his assent, as her trustee, to cause to 
be insured, for her sole use, the life of her 
husband for any definite period, or for the 
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term of his natural life ; and in case of her 
surviving her husband, the sum or net 
amount of the insurance becoming due 
aud payable by the terms of the insurance, 
shall be payable to ber, to and for her own 
use, free from the claims of the represen- 
tatives of her bushand, or of any of his 
creditors: but such exemption shall not 
apply where the amount of premium an- 
pually paid shall exceed $300 

Section 2d.—In case of the death of the 
wife before the decease of ber husband, 
the amount of the insurance may be made 
payable, after her death, to her children 
for their use, and to their guardian, if under 


age. 


It is, undoubtedly, the case that the 
prevalence of peace, and the general 
improvement which has taken place in 
the condition of most people, particular- 
ly in England and the United States, 
that the value of life has considerably 
enhanced, and tables which indicated 
correctly a certain degree of mortality 
30 years since would now be above the 
actual average of deaths, and conse- 
quently the officers may safely relax 
some of those more rigorous require- 
ments that formerly were necessary to 
the safety of the insured, as well as in- 


surers. The small sums that offices 
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demand annually, for the engagement to 
pay a certain sum in the event of death, 
cause the institution to assume the form 
of saving’s banks. Small deposites, 
made occasionally with a company, can 
be converted into a life insurance. In 
this manner, an insurance would cost 
but little, and economy in expenses, a 
retrenchment of some unnecessary lux- 
uries, would fortify a family against the 
consequence of the untimely death of 
its head. There are, too, contracts of 
survivorship; insurances made upon 
two or more lives, an amount to be 
paid upon the contingency of one dying 
before the other ; and insurances upon 
joint lives, the amounts to be paid at 
the death of either of the persons. 
Contracts for deposits, endowments, 
and trusts, whether for a marriage set- 
tlement, provisicn for children, or 
guardianship, at simple or compound 
interest, do not need any explanation ; 
suffice it to say, that life insurance 
companies, in practice, will carry out 
their proposals of bargaining ‘* wherein 
the contingency of life or death is con- 
cerned, and their payments are made 
fully and fairly upon legal proof of life 
or death, as the contract may be.” 
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Sprine had put forth her blossoms, and the earth 
Smil'd ‘neath their rich abundance ; the free birth 
Of crystal waters, from their founts unseal'd, 
Was hail’d with gladness, and their waves reveal'd 
The onward rushing of far-flowing streams, 

As burnish’d silver in the sun-light gleams. 

Aye, all sprang forth at Spring’s reviving pow’r— 
The forest buds, the voice of birds—the hour 
When every semblance of stern Winter's reign 
Had cast aside its chill, benumbing chain, 

And man, oh Father! offer’d pure and free, 
Their hearts’ full homage fervently to thee : 

To Thee, who guidest in their onward flow 

The season’s changes, and deth cause to grow 
The buried germ, while through the pathless sky 
Thou guid'st the planets with unerring eye, 

And over all things ever here below 

Thy hands united—pow’r and wisdom throw. 
Then fields were till’d and seeds of promise sown, 
Where Winter late had reign’d supreme, alone, 
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And every gift known ‘neath the genial sky 

Of spring came forth, until triumphantly 

The breezes swept o’er earth’s expansive breast i 
Which Nature’s bonnty had superbly drest 

In gorgeous livery, whose every hue 

With the progressing season deeper grew, 

Till Spring had pass’d, and vernal sun and rain 

Gave way once more to Summer's glorious train. 


Summery whose light burst from the vaulted sky 
O’er peaceful fields—o'er ramparts strong and high— 
W hose sun illuin d the everlasting seas, 

And shone above the varied destinies 

Of nations ! while, alike its balmy air 

Swept o’er each scene of triumph and despair ; 
Whose sky unclouded shed a soften’d glow 

Of faultless tint of azure hue below, 

While ‘neath its smiles earth’s foliage once again 
To rich exub’rance and perfection came, 

And Nature woke !—all nature unto life, 

And man and insect were together rife 

With joy and gladness,—every bird and flow'r 
Deck'd in the gaudy plumage of the hour, 

Came forth, while o’er the earth's expansive sheen 
Of em’rald glory grazing herds were seen, 

And all beneath the arch of God partook 

The smile of nature and its sunny look. } 


And, too, oh Summer ! ‘neath thy lengthen’d days 
Affection sprang and ripen'd.—In the ways 
Of Jove’s congenial path, the rustic swain 
By Nature taught excels the city dame, 
Whose pent-up airs of affectation speak 
A mind by nature or by culture weak ; 
Whose guide is fashion, and whose aim is show, 
Which fully check all worthy passions’ fow— 
Chilling them at their fountain,—or else turn 
Them into scenes of rural life, to learn 
Nature’s true greatness in the spirit school'd 
To artless virtues, and where life is ruled 


By modest wisdom, scorning pride which clothes | 
The outward body in a garb which glows 
With gaudy colors, while the mind—our free 

And only gitt of immortality, : 
Goes plodding on unguided through the maze 


Of nature’s lal’rinths, seeking not the ways 
Of those whose minds are as rich coffers fill'd 
With rich and priceless jewels. * * * 


In the still gliding of those summer hours 
Dame Wisdom flourish’d, and Ambition’s pow'rs 
Gather’d new strength, and doubly strove to gain 
The goal of bliss mankind had sought in vain ; 

In vain yet ever, and should time ensue, 

For age on age, still will they all pursue 

That fickle goddess, Happiness! whose shrine 
Glows in the distance and in every clime— 
Alike doth lure its eager seekers on 
From step to step, and yet when poised upon 

Hope’s highest summit, it elades their grasp, 

As rainbow colors when the storm is past. 
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Aye vain the search, while reason guides the flow 
Of human knowledge—and while thought doth know 
A boundless limit which will pierce the clouds, 

The Past or Future, which alike enshrouds, 

And teaches man, each day, where’er they tread, 
‘To view the ashes of the ancient dead ; 

And ponder while, perchance, beneath their feet, 
Fach crumbling atum once had glow’d and beat 
With life and gladness, that alike in turn 

We all must fill Death’s never-sated urn, 

And o'er our memory glides the fabled stream 

Of Leth’n waters, leaving not a dream 

Of those who lived—who flourished—pass’d away— 
And ruled in cities where uncheck'd decay 

Swept every record of their name—their race— 
From off the earth, mankind's brief resting-place. 





So nature passes with unrufiled flow, 
And smiles or frowns alike on all below. 
So pass’d that summer with its light and shade, 
So Autumn came, when earth was gaily made 
‘To bask once more beneath the sunlight, drest 
In myri‘d colors, and whose dazzling breast 
Shone forth unrival'd in rich grandeur spread, 
Round every path which man had chane'd to tread. 


Oh, matchless Autumn! thou did’st kindly bring 
Unnumber'd blessings on thy airy wing ; 
Then Earth her increase yielded once again, 
And fruit perfected, and her ripen'd grain 
Stood waving. ready for the reaper’s stroke ; 
And o'er each vale and hill full soon awoke 
‘Th’ gath'ring songs of those who hap'ly sped 
To reap the harvest Nature’s hand had spread. 


All, all went forth, of every age and clime, 
‘l’o view the Autumn in its glorious time, 
And revel ‘neath the universal light 
Shed by the day-god in his onward flight ; 
And in the stillness of that balmy hour, 
Gay childhood’s gladness and stern manhood's pow'r 
Form’d strongest contrast with the hoary sage, 
Which love of Nature’s ever-varied page 
Had made companions—while eyes bright and dim, 
Spoke of such thankful eloquence within, 
As raiseth man, though briefly, far above 
Farth and its longings, to that fount of love 
Which basks in glory. —Thus, most swiftly pass’d 
Those autumn-days of promise, and the dast 
Gay vintage season, ere man’s echoing tread 
Unmark’d should slumber with the kindred dead, 
And all alike, in every clime, cast down 
The regal sceptre or the laurel crown. 


Lo! every breeze is hush’d, and silence reigns 
In painful stillness e’er earth's broad domains, 
While nature decks th’ blue etherial sky 
With deeper garb of more cerule’n dye ; 

Then in the presence of earth’s breathless throng, 
Lights up the heavens with brilliancy, along 
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The eastern sky, whose still expanding flame 
One molten sea of living light became— 
Clothing in grandeur awful and sublime. 
Earth's passing glories in each varied clime. 


Then wildly rose, and echoed far on high, 
The piercing shriek—th’ shrill impetuous cry 
Of those who left, unguarded in the field, 
The richest treasures of the harvest’s yield— 
Who rudely cast, beside the ripen'd ear, 
Their toil-worn sickles—while the warrior’s spear 
Sank from the grasp of those who strove to gain 
A brilliant heritage of deathless tame ; 
And man stood forth. void of all earthly pow’r, 
To shield or save in that terrific hour. 


High beat each heart and vainly yearn’d to greet 
The holy Temple, or the lov’d retreat, 
Where kindred spirits lighten every care, 
And deathless love burns ever brightly there. 
Then the poor exile, triendless and alone, 
Pour’d forth a prayer, and in a thrilling moan 
Breath’d of his home, his native Jand and seas 
Of glories wafted in the eastern breeze ; 
While Christians turn'd their every thought on high, 
And welcom'd death beneath that glaring sky, 
Though with the crash of elements it came, 
And quickly cloth’d mankind with living flame. 


’*T'was Earth’s last morn! loud—louder burst the shock 
Of jarring elements—while mount and rock, 
W ith mighty impulse to and fro were driv'n, 
Then cast to earth in fragments wildly riv'’n. 


Earth, whose foundations rudely were uptorn, 
And man—frail man—launch'‘d into that fair morn 
Of fadeless grandeur :—then Earth sank to rest— 
Dust !—dust !—upon th’ sun’s imperial breast, 
Which once had bath'd with light our circling sphere, 
From day to day—from year to passing year, 
Until had cloth’d earth’s brief allotted days, 
Then claim’d its ashes as a meed of praise. 


So comes the angel, when man’s hopes are spread 
Far o’er the future, and with noiseless tread 
Sweeps forth unnoticed ’mid the busy throng, 
Placing his signet here and there. along 
Life’s moving current, bearing far away, 

In close embrace, alike the grave and gay. 


Hence let us learn to cherish ever here 

Stern Wisdom’s teachings, ere the sable bier 
Waits at the door, to bear us where may lave, 
Full soon, oblivion darkly o’er the grave : 
Hence learn to live with purpose pure and high, 
And living learn with sages how to die. 


Towanda, Pens 
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The Goddess of the Beautiful. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL. 


A BOHEMIAN LEGEND. 


“ Love—from its awful throne of patient power 
In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 
Of dead endurance—from the slippery steep, 
Aud narrow verge of crag-l.ke agony, springs, 
And folds over the world its healing wings.” 


Ix the eurly ages of the world lived 
the Beautiful Goddess—the fairest upon 
earth—the divinity of love—called Ve- 
nus, Cytherea. Aphrodite, Minna, or 
by whatever name it pleased the sons 
of men to call her. Wherever she 
went she was honored as the archetype 
of all the forms of grace and beauty.— 
Temples were built to her; groves 
were consecrated to her images, and 
happy were those to whom her pres- 
ence was manifested. Three celes- 
tial sisters, the Graces, attended her. 
and derived from her such radiance of 
loveliness that they were hailed where- 
ever they moved—the benefactors of 
the human race. 

The Beautiful was of heavenly ori- 
gin, and immortal youth was her por- 
tion. Popular tradition represented 
her as having risen from the foam of 
the sea; for the pearly crest of the 
wave was an emblem of her airy light- 
ness and purity. 

But the time came when the belief 
in divinities of various orders gave place 
toa severer and sublimer creed. The 
Goddess of Love was no longer worship- 
ped; her temples were thrown down ; 
her statues vanished from the groves. 
She lived still—but life was nought to 
her without love. She withdrew into 
solitudes ; no one followed her thither. 
Then, wounded by an infinite woe, she 
fled from the wilds, and plunged into 
the abyss of ocean. 

The Goddess, Venus—or Minna, as 
the Germans called her—sank into the 
ocean's depths, but perished not. The 
wild waters, in their everlasting sooth- 
ing, writhed and roared around her 
pale form; but her heart beat warmly 
as before. The nymphs of the sea, 
moved by her beauty, built her a palace 
of pearls ; laid garlands at her feet, and 
named her their queen. 

Many long years dwelt Minna below 
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in the sea, though at rare intervals she 
would ascend to the upper air. There, 
if a son of earth, captivated by her 
beauty, fixed his gaze upon her, she 
would turn away quickly and descend 
beneath the waves, while but vain 
wishes remained tohim. Months thus 
grew into years, years into lustres and 
centuries; and still the Goddess, sur- 
rounded by her nymphs, lived in her 
palace of pearls—herself the brightest 
pearl, and queen of the sea. 

At last came longings after the green 
earth. She was weary of the eternal 
murmur of ocean waters, and longed to 
slumber again in her bowers of roses. 
Were she to appear again among men, 
she thought, her faithful votaries would 
throng around her and name her their 
sovereign, and she would rule as be- 
fore, with rose-wreathed sceptre, over 
the world. 

Thus, on a lovely morning in spring 
she again walked the earth. The air 
was soft and balmy; nature bloomed 
with fresh beauty, and the Goddess 
thought the time had come for the re- 
establishment of her dominion. 

Full of hope, she passed over plain 
and meadow. Men saw her, and gazed 
astonished at her beauty, but stayed 
not long to admire: for ambition, ava- 
rice and thirst of gain filled their hearts. 
Even the nobler among them dreaded 
her power and fled from her presence. 

“Ah!” sighed Minna, “| see —[ 
feel too well—my power in this world 
isatan end. But few would acknow- 
ledge my sovereignty, and these must 
I win by coy, seductive arts, if I would 
build up the throne that is mine by eter- 
nal right! 1 will leave the earth for- 
:” So saying, the Goddess sprang 





ever! 
into a fountain that bubbled up at hand, 
and its heated waters closed over her 
head. 

This time no nymphs received her ; 
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no pearly palace rose for her abode ; 
no sweeping ocean sang its lullaby. In 
the burning fountain the Beautiful gra- 
dually turned to stone. Her heart yet 
beat, instinct with love, but her limbs 
were motionless ; her form grew like a 
marble statue, pale and cold, though 
heavenly fair. She strove in vain to 
unclose her eyes or move her lips ; the 
spirit was imprisoned hopelessly within 
the breast of stone. 

Thus lay the heavenly one, buried 


beneath the earth, and none knew 
whither she had gone. A few in the 
world, initiated votaries, missed the 


glory of her presence, and sought her 
everywhere in vain. How long she 
slumbered in the fountain tradition does 
not declare. The Emperor Charles 
IV. first discovered the fountain; it 
was excavated, and soon after a convul- 
sion of the earth not far from Carlsbad, 
with a fierce struggle of conflicting ele- 
ments, lifted the petrified form to the 
surface of the ground. 

The beautifal statue was borne to the 
castle of a wealthy prince, and placed 
in a gallery where there were innumer- 
able other images of gods and god- 
desses. 
ancient art. 

It was sad for Minna to 
place among these cold dead figures.— 


take her 


Though to all appearance as lifeless as 
the rest, the living, it heart yet 
throbbed in her bosom ! 

A mighty count of the Rhine visited 
the gallery of the prince, and was so 
enchanted with the statue that he ob- 
tained it as a gift from the owner. It 
was conveyed to his own noble castle, 
and plac d in a small temple of exquisite 
workmanship, embowered with roses. 


sentiel 


Artists visited it as a masterpiece of 


sculpture and a monument of the Gre- 


cian age, and strove to make copies ot 


its wonderful beauty. ‘The count died, 
and his young son was removed to the 
distant dwelling of his uncle. 

Years passed, and the young Count 
Oswald grew into a noble youth. In his 
first battle he won the golden spurs, and 
a name among the brave and renowned 
heroes of his father-lund. 

He might have chosen a bride among 
the noblest fairest ladies of the 
country; but none of those he saw, 
however eminent in birth and loveliness, 
equalled the fair ideal of beauty and 
Where 


and 


grace enshrined in his heart. 


The Goddess of the Beautiful. 


It wus said to be a creation of 
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he had seen this heavenly image he 
knew not; but it haunted his dreams, 
and stood before him night and day, 

After many wanderings, the count 
visited his ancestral castle. The old 
castellan had preserved the buildings 
and grounds in excellent order, and hig 
home was pleasant to the heart of Os- 
wald. Not many days after his return, 
while walking in the gardens, he per- 
ceived the little temple overgrown with 
rose-bushes, which had been the fa- 
vorite sporting-place of his boyhood.— 
He entered. Before him, in snowy 
marble, stood the image he had so long 
worshipped. 

Irom this time he passed the greater 
part of every day in the temple, gazing 
on the divine statue, and often, at night, 
might be seen, torch in hand, moving 
stealthily and in silence towards thecon- 
secrated spot. Happy for many months 
By de- 
grees a pussionate longing crept inte 


was he in the contemplation. 


his soul; he desired to breathe life into 
the marbl He had heard the 
story of Pygmalion, and, as day after 
day he yielded to the enchanting Vision, 
it seemed at length not impossible to 
him. Every wish—every thought— 
every aspiration tended to this alone. 
His reason, under the consuming ardor 
of this longing, had nearly forsaken 


breast. 


him. 

It was fortunate for 
broke out again, and honor called Count 
Oswald to the field. 
beloved statue, from which he separat- 


him that war 
Commending the 


ed with bitter anguish, to the especial 
care of the castellan, he departed. 
And Minna! She had seen Count 
Oswald; she had listened to his vows 
of love; her heart had beat for him, 
though still imprisoned in the cold and 
motionless stone. ‘Till now, she had 
only inspired, but never felt, the passion 
of love. Sorrow weighed on her spirit; 
she repented her former flight from 
from her 


earth : she struggled to burst 
thraldom and return to a visible life;— 


for in her innocent delusion she deemed 


the noble figure of Oswald a piece of 


sculpture animated, and his soul of bea 
venly origin like her own. 

A warrior 1 distant lands, Count 
Oswald won fame by his sword. His 
victories and the homage rendered him 
in his breast the dormant 
The war was closed 


awakened 
spirit of ambition. 


victorv was celebrated 


triumphantly ; 
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ty feasts and rejoicings, and the young 


pero, lauded by all—caresse d by the 
high-born and fair, forgot the image he 
had worshipped. With permission of 
the emperor, he paid court to a maiden 
of the imperial family. Yetin the new 
love was some trace of the former; 

for the young Countess Irma, his be- 

trothed bride, resembled the marble 
statue in his temple, save that she pos- 
sessed not the divine and ineffable 
charm that encompassed Minna like a 
halo of glory. 

The mother of Countess Irma wish- 
ed the marriage of the youthful pair to 
be celebrated with great miugnificence 
in the ancestral castle of Count Os- 
wald. She travelled thither with her 
daughter and a numerous train of fol- 
lowers. accompanied by the count, with 
the noble and distinguished guests they 
had invited to grace the 
Count Oswald, happy as he was at Ir- 
ma’s side, felt a sensation of indefinite 
anxiety as they approached his home. 
It almost seemed to him as if he had 
been guilty of falsehood to a living and 
conscious ob je oct of love. He resolve d 
never to enter the temple; he would 
remove to another castle, but would 
preserve the shrine of the beautiful sta- 
tue unprofaned, veiled by its encircling 
of rose-trees and myrtles—a 


or casion.— 


drapery 
monument of the! iappiest days of his life. 

From afar had the impris 
dess perceived the approach of Os- 
wald; and a thrill of pain shot through 
her breast, as she saw him avoid the 
temple, and pass through the grounds 
with his bride. Numerous guests filled 
the gardens, which were gorgeously 
iJuminated ; for the following day was 
the bridal. 

Suddenly a well-known step sound- 
ed; and the next moment Count Os- 

wald stood before the marble figure. 
His face was pale; but on his finger 
glistened the ring of gold, with which 
he was on the morrow to espouse the 
lady Irma. 

“Oh, divine image !” 
sighing ; ** who can equal thee !” 

He rushe 1 wildly from the temple. 
Trumpets and lord!y music sounded 
through the still night from the lofty 
hal] of the castle. The feet of the 
dancers and the blithe notes of revelry 
echoed to its festal Then did 
the wild storm of work, 
which the gleam of tender joy could 
bever accomplish. The throb of de- 


one d vod- 


he exclaimed, 


SW ecp 


anguish its 
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spairing wo sent the warm blood once 
more through the veins of the Beautiful 
Goddess. Her fair hands were clasped 
and lifted heavenward, and slowly she 
passed from the temple, through the 
avenue of lindens, towards the castle. 

There was high feasting in the an- 
cient hall; the bride and guests were 
joyous ; but Oswald was sad at heart; 
his soul had returned with an earnest 
and ineffable desire, that was in itself 
agony, to his early love. Ere long it 
was perceived that a strange lady, sim- 
ply attired in white, but beautiful be- 
yond description, mingled with the 
richly-dressed dames, who were glit- 
tering with jewels. None knew her— 
but none ventured to inquire her name. 
There was a glory about her that daz- 
zled all eyes, and subdued all hearts. 

She advanced towards Count Os- 
wald, whose face was suffused with 
sudden joy. The music began to play 
more loudly ; the strange lady placed 
her fair finger on her lip, and turning, 
passed in silence from the hall. Qs- 
wald hastened after her, none of the 
others venturing to follow. 

What further took place is unknown. 
When the next morning the pages 
went to awaken their lord, they found 
his chamber empty. After much 
search, he was discovered in the little 
temple, lying lifeless at the feet of the 
marble statue. The arms of the god- 
dess were stretched out over him: but 
she was cold and motionless as before. 
Only fer a brief space had passi n pre 
vailed to animate that wondrous form; 
and her spirit was again locked in stone. 

The Count Oswald was buried with 
great pomp. ‘The castle passed into 
the hands of other possessors ; and the 
fair statue was transferred from owner 
to owner, till lost sight of by the con- 
temporaries ofthe count. It stands, at 
this day, in some cabinet of antiquities ; 
and none know that life is hid beneath 
the polished marble, or that 
and yearning love abides in the breast 
that cold. From time to 
time, it is said, this ardor of feeling is 
enabled to burst her fetters; and she 
night, for a brief space, 


intense 


seems so 


mingles at 


among the living. Many, who know 
this, imagine themselves to have re- 
ceived visits from her; and some, to 


whom she has appeared in reality, are 
unconscious of being favored with a 
revelation of the Beautiful. 
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THE NORSEMAN’S 


Tue frosty fires of Northern starlight 
Gleamed on the glittering snow, 

And through the forest’s frozen branches 
The shrieking winds did blow; 

A floor of blue and icy marble 
Kept ocean’s pulses still, 

When, in the depths of dreary midnight, 
Opened the burial hill. 


Then, while the low and creeping shudder 


Thrilled apward through the ground, 

The Norseman came, as armed for battle, 
In silence trom his mound ; 

He, who was mourned in solemn sorrow 
By many a swordsman bold, 

And harps that wailed along the ocean, 
Struck by the Skalds of old ! 


Sudden, a swift and silver shadow 
Came up from out the gloom— 

A charger that with hoof impatient, 
Stamped noiseless by the tomb. 

“Ha, Surtur!" let me hear thy tramping, 
My fiery northern steed ! 

That, sounding through the stormy forest, 
Bade the bold Viking heed !” 


He mounted : like a north-light streaking 
The sky with flaming bars, 

They, on the winds so wildly shrieking, 
Shot up before the stars. 

“Ts this thy mane, my fearless Surtur, 
That streams against my breast? 

Is this thy neck, that curve of moonlight 
Which Helva’s hand caressed 1? 


* The name of the Scandinavian God of Fire. 
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RIDE. 


“ No misty breathing strains thy nostril, 
Thine eye shines blue and cold, 

Yet, mounting up our atry pathway, 

thy hoofs of gold! 

Not lighter o’er the sprin ging rainbow 
Walhalla’s gods re pair, 

Than we, in sweeping journey over 
The bending bridge of air! 


I see 


‘‘ Far, far around, star-gleams are sparkling 
Amid the twilight space ; 

And earth, that lay 0 cold and darkliag, 
Has veiled her ‘dusky face. 

Are those the Nornes that beckon onward, 
As if to Odin’s board, 

Where by the hands of warriors nightly 
The sparkling mead is poured? = =~ 


Tis Skuld!t her star-eye speaks the glory 
That wraps the mi; ght y soul, 

When on its hinge of music opens 
The gateway of the pole— 

When Odiu's warder leads the hero 
To banquets never o’er, 

Aud Freya'st glances fill the bosom 
With sweetuess evermore ! 


“On! on! 
ing 

In brightness like the morn, 

And pealing far amid the vastness, 
I hear the Gyallarhorn !§ 

The heart of starry space is throbbing 
With songs of minstrels old, 

And now, on high Walhballa’s portal 
Gleam Surtur’s hoofs of gold!” 


the northern lights are stream- 


t The Norne of the Future 


t Freya, the Northern Goddess of Love. 


§ The horn blown by the watchers on the rainbow—the bridge over which the Gods pass in Northern 


mythology. 
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MONEY.* 


For a long period of time during 
and subsequent to the dark ages, the 
notion prevailed very extensively in the 
public mind, and dwelt in the dreams 
of statesmen, that a country was rich 
or poor according to the quantity of 
coined money it possessed. In times 
of violence and insecurity to property, 
this was in some sort true of individuals, 
because the possessor of the precious 
metals could, in exchange for them, 
always obtain that of which he stood in 
need ; and those metals could be hoard- 
ed and secreted with safety, when al- 
most all other descriptions of property 
were exposed to the inroads of lawless 
barons or the exactions of oppressive 
govermnents. ‘This practice of burying 
gold and silver, universal in ancient, 
has been done away with in modern 
times, only in proportion as confidence 
in the security of property grew under 
regular governments. It still exists to 
a considerable extent in Ireland, Ger- 
many, Italy and Russia, and under the 
oppressive governments of the East, is 
universal. ‘The vast quantities of the 
precious metals that have annually 
been exported to the countries of Asia 
since the discovery of the mines of 
America, do not seem to have increased 
their quantities in those regions. The 
earth swallows up annually the earn- 
ings of those who suffer extreme tor- 
tures from their rulers rather than be- 
tray their concealed treasures. The 
practice was general in Great Britain 
up to the revolution of 1688, since 
when it has ceased with the necessity 
that gave rise to it. It followed, that 
where great quantities were concealed, 
much must have been occasionally 
found. Hence, “Treasure Trove,” 
during the middle ages, formed an im- 
portant branch of the revenues of most 
European governments. The real 
wealth of all nations consists in the 
products of labor only; but when no 
security exists for the produce of indus- 
try, the owners of property come to 


regard only that portion which they are 
able to conceal from ruthless oppressors, 
as their real wealth; hence the pre- 
cious metals only were considered as 
actual riches. What was thus true of 
individuals, was also supposed to be 
true of nations; and in those dark ages 
it was measurably the case; as when 
nations were constantly engaged in 
war, and the industry of the inhabitants 
had no opportunity to develope itself, 
that nation would be the strongest, the 
government of which could command 
the greatest supply of gold and silver 
to furnish forth its armies and pay its 
mercenaries. Such a state of affairs 
would not, however, enhance the 
wealth of the individuals; and it is only 
of late years, as correct ideas of politi- 
cal economy have been disseminated, 
that money has come to be regarded 
in its true light, viz., as a means of fa- 
cilitating the exchange of wealth rather 
than as wealth itself. Real wealth 
consists in those commodities which 
of themselves contribute to the necessi- 
ties, comforts and luxuries of the pos- 
sessor, and in proportion as they pro- 
mote these ends, are they valuable. 
The value of money can be realized 
only by parting with it. It is of no 
use whatever in localities where it is 
not surrounded with natural wealth; 
and in proportion as the abundance of 
those articles which constitute wealth 
increases, is the value of money en- 
hanced, because it represents a larger 
quantity of each exchangeable commo- 
dity. When the industry of man had 
caused an accumulation of exchangea- 
ble and desirable articles, the possessor 
of a surplus of one sought to exchange 
it for some product of the industry of 
another. The owner of 100 bushels 
of wheat which he could not eat, found 
an advantage in exchanging it for a 
quantity of wool for clothing or other 
articles of use. The interchange con- 
ferred mutual benefits, and made wealth 
avuilable. This plan of barter was soon 


_* Ist. A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of all Nations struck within the past century. By Jacob R. 
Eckfeldt and William E, Dubois, Assayers of the Mint of the United States. 2d. Annual Report of the 
Director of the Mint at Philadelphia, showing the operations of the mint and branches for 1845. 
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found to be incompatible with any ex- 
tended operations, and the producers 
of all descriptions of wealth were im- 
pressed with the necessity of referring 
the transactions to some common equi- 
valent. 
one article that should be given for a 
certain quality and quantity of another, 
were very difficult to determine. The 
precious metals were early in demand, 
as matters of ornament, and the quali- 
ties they possessed, of being easily trans- 
ported, not subject to depreciation, 
capable of great sub-division and of uni- 
form value, doubtless soon caused them 
to be received in exchange for articles 
to be disposed of. They also were the 
result of labor, and perhaps more uni- 
formly than any other article, indicated 
the amount of labor expended in their 
production. A given quantity of labor 
by a regular process, would always 
produce a certain weight of gold or 
silver. This circumstance fitted them, 
therefore, to measure more nearly the 
value of any article as estimated by the 
labor expended in its production. As 
thus, if it required five days’ labor to 
' pure gold, or 
| tter 
quantity of silver was equal to the 
former quantity of gold; and if the 
same quantity of labor expended on 
wheat produced five bushels, then these 
three articles were equivalents for 
each other. This exchange of com- 
modities for the precious metals by 
weight is of very early origin. The 
book of Genesis tells us that Abraham 
bought of the sons of Hetha piece of 
land, and weighed out 400 shekels of 
silver in payment, which it is stated 
was “current money with the mer- 
chant.” Probably at first to ascertain 
the quality which would make it “ cur- 
rent with the merchant,’’ was matter 
of some considerable difficulty. ‘The 
weight and color of the metals were 
probably the chief means of arriving at 
this information. The idea, however, 
soon presented itself, of stamping a 
piece of metal with an authoritative 
mark, indicating its weight and quality. 
This measure must have simplified 
transactions to an almost inconceiva- 
ble extent. The quantity required in 
payment had but to be determined on, 
and the pieces were counted out to a 
number sufficient to make up the re- 
quired weight, without the necessity of 


produce 232 grains of 
1760 grains of silver, then the 
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From these cir. 
cumstances it arose that the original 
coins of all countries had the same de- 


weighing or assaying. 


nomination of the weights in general 
hus, the talent was a weight 
used by the Greeks from the earliest 
dates ; the as or pondo by the Romans; 
the livre by the French, and the pound 
by the English and Scotch. 
originally used in all these countries 
Were pieces of metals of these weights, 
That is to say, the metals were, for uni- 
formity, formed into coins, or pieces of 
the ordinary weights of the country, to 
inform the public ata glance, how much 


use. 


The coins 


gold or silver the piece contained, 
The talent, as the 
pound, meant literally and truly a ta- 
lent or pound, avoirdupois weight, of 
silver of a certain degree of purity. It 
was also usual to enact that coins of 
the legal weight and standard should 
legal tender: that is, 

proceedings should be instituted against 
him who had offered payment in the 
recognized coin. It soon came, how- 
ever, to be true, that governments en- 
trusted duty of 


Grecian English 


be a that no 


with this power and ’ 
» metals with their weight 
and purity, used the power for corrupt 
purposes. ‘The talent, and subsequently 


ry Y +} 
stamping tn 
i 


the pound, soon contained less of silver, 
both in quantity and quality, than its 
name indicated. The name of the coin, 
therefore, gradually lost its signification 
of the quantity of metal it contained, and 
the public became impressed with the 
idea that it was the stamp only that con- 
ferred value on the money. Frauda- 
lent governments, by adding to the 
alloy in a coin, and reducing the weight, 
maierially actual value, 
while the denomination remained the 
Under such a 


lessened its 
same. process, the 
prices of articles, as expressed in the 
coin, would gradually advance, while 
creditors would suffer a creat wrong 
in being paid in the number of pieces 
specified in their contracts, but which 
pieces had been materially reduced in 
value. This was the system usually 
practised by arbitrary governments be- 
fore the paper system enlarged the 
field and refined the science of public 
robbery. In 1193, the livre of weight 
in France was also a livre of money. 
That is, the piece of silver was stamped 
as weighing a livre. Gradually, how- 
ever, this livre of silver was diminished 
in weight, until, in 1789, a livre weight 
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of silver was coined into 66 livres of 
money. Prices of commodities would 
adopt themselves to these changes as 
they took place, and other things being 
equal, the 66 livres of money in 1789, 
would command bo more of the pro- 
ducts of labor than did the one livre in 
1103. Not so, however, with rents 
and debts. If the governmeny, for in- 
stance, in 1103, owed 66 livres, it could 
discharge it in 1789 with one of those 
livres coined into 66 pieces of the same 
denomination. 

In coining the precious metals for cir- 
culation, experience showed that some 
mixture of the baser metals was neces- 
sary to make the coins durable. In 
their pure state the metals are soft, 
easily bent or injured, and exposed to 
rapid wear. These disadvantages are 
remedied by a small admixtare of cop- 
per. The proportion in which this 
alloy should be added, experience has 
shown to be one part to nine of the 
pure metal. The material used in the 
alloy of gold is various. In the Spanish 
American mines, as silver is found 
mixed with gold, that has been used as 
the alloy, and imparts a pale color to 
the doubloons. Great Britain, France 
and Germany use copper only, and this 
gives their coins a very red color. In 
the United States, it has been attempt- 
ed to preserve the gold color, and the 
alloy is one-fourth silver and three- 
fourths copper. 

This alloyed metal is called * stand- 
ard,”’ fixing the quality of the metals in 
the coins as the denominations origin- 
ally did the weight. It is obvious that 
this “standard” was as liable to fraud 
as the weight, and was constantly 
changing. Almost all countries at the 
present day have different standards ; 
and to ascertain the ; ir of coins, it be- 
comes necessary to find the weight of 
pure metal in each. Thus, the Eng- 
lish standard for gold is 0.917 fine gold, 
and 83 of alloy. The French standard 
for gold is 0.9 fine to 0.1 alloy. The 
weight of the Louis is 6.45161 gram- 
mes. This multiplied by the standard, 
gives 5.806449 grammes of pure gold 
in a 20 franc Louis. The weight of 
the sovereign is 125,256 grains, or 
7.980855 grammes, which, multiplied 
by its standard, gives 7.31844 grammes 
of pure gold. We have then the follow- 
ing proportion: 5.806449: 20 francs :: 
7.31844: 25.2079 francs, or, 25.21 
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francs of French gold equals one soy- 
ereign of English gold. At the con- 
quest, in 1066, 11 oz. 2 dwts. of pure 
silver and 18 dwts. of copper, making 
1lb. avoirdupois of ‘‘standard” sil- 
ver, was coined into £1. The fine- 
ness of gold is usually estimated by 
carat grains, equal to 24 dwts. Troy 
weight. Pure gold is said to be 24 car- 
ats fine. In 1344, 23 carats 34 grains 
of pure gold was coined into £13 3s. 
4d. The quantity of coins produced 
from these weights of metals were con- 
stantly increased, dowr to Henry VIII., 
under whose tyranny great frauds were 
practised in the money of the country. 
At the commencement of his reign, 11 
oz. 2 dwts. of pure silver was coined 
into £1 17s. 6d., and 23 carats 34 grs, 
pure gold into £22 10s. At the close of 
his rule, the quality of standard silver 
was reduced to 4o0z. pure silver and 80z. 
of copper ; and this was coined into £2 
8s. The gold had been reduced to 20 
carats, and was coined into £30. That 
is, from a profit of 1s. on the coinage of 
a pound of silver, he had increased it to 
£4 4s., and on gold, from 8s. he had 
exacted £5, The greatest evils re- 
sulted from such arbitrary oppression, 
and Elizabeth restored the standard 
currency to 11 oz. 2 dwts. of pure sil- 
ver, at which it continues to this day, 
and the gold to 23 carats 34 grains.— 
This, in 1600, she again altered to 22 
carats, at which rate it continues. Not 
so, however, the number of shillings 
coined from a pound Troy of standard 
silver. From the time of Elizabeth to 
1816, this remained at 62. It was then 
altered to 66. 

In adopting both gold and silver coins 
as money, it becomes obviously neces- 
sary to fix not only the standard weight 
of the coins, but also the proportion of 
the metals to each other, and to per- 
mit individuals to discharge the claims 
upou them either in gold or silver, ac- 
cording to some regulated proportion. 
The value of the precious metals, like 
that of all other articles, is necessarily 
constantly varying, not only in respect 
to all other commodities, but in relation 
to each other. When the legal values 
of both metals are fixed, and one is 
overvalued, all payments will naturally 
be paid in that metal, and it will be- 
come the sole medium of circulation, 
In 1675, under Charles IIL., the guinea 
was ordained to be 20 shiliings. It 





See 
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soon turned out, however, that, from the 
depreciation of silver, owing to various 
causes, and the practice of fraudulent 
arts, the guinea was worth more ; and 
in 1717, in the reign of George I., at 
the recommendation of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, then master of the mint, the 
guinea was rated at 21 shillings. By 
this change gold was overvalued 1.931 
per cent., and aided by the actual 
improvement throughout the 1#th cen- 
tury in the value of silver in respect to 
gold, resulted in the exclusive use of 
gold in large payments, and the exporta- 
tion of all silver of full weight. From 
that time up to 1816, when the refor- 
mation in the coinage took place, there 
Was no coin to represent the pound. 
Thus, by a false valuation of the met- 
als, operating for near a century, gold 
came to be the sole currency of Eng- 
land. In 1816 a new system was in- 
troduced by Lord Liverpool. It was, 
that gold coins only should be a legal 
tender above forty shillings, and from 
a Troy pound of standard silver sixty- 


six shillings were coined instead of 


sixty-two, as formerly. The govern- 
ment reserving the four shillings as 
a duty, and to prevent an excess of sil- 
ver coins, also reserved the right of is- 
suing them in its own hands. In France 
the reverse operation took place. Prior 
to 1726 the greatest confusion prevailed 
in the currency. In that year, under 
Louis XV., a general recoinage took 
place; but silver was overvalued—that 
is, the Louis d’or, which was really 
worth 25 livres 10 sols, was only valu- 
ed at 24 livres. He, therefore, who 
should pay in gold instead of silver, 
would have lost ] livre 10 sols on every 
Louis. The consequence was, the ban- 
ishment of gold and the universal use 
of silver. This happened at nearly the 
time when gold was overvalued in Eng- 
land. Hence, these two regulations 
served to draw gold ‘rom France into 
England, and send silver there to re- 
place it. This continued until 1785, 
when a general recoinage took place, 
and goid was received at a reduced 
rate. Inthe year 1795 the revolution 
produced a new system of coinage.— 
Silver was made the only legal tender, 
and the standard altered to 0.9 fine, 
and the franc made the unit. Since 
that time the coinage of silver has been 
large and uniform. In many of the 
countries of Europe it has been the 
practice to alloy the small! coins to a 
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very great extent, and they are circulated 
at rates far above their intrinsic values, 
the government deriving a large profit 
from the manufacture. The countries 
of Germany mostly use this system, 
and the circulation consists of coin 
scarcely distinguishable from copper, 
These coins are called * billon,” a word 
like ‘* agio,” ** cambiste,” “ usance,” 
&c., derived from the Lombards, who, 
escaping the devastating wars of the 
Guelphs and Gibellines in the 13th 
century, spread themselves over Eu- 
rope, carrying with them the monetary 
sciences. : 
The United States have, partly from 
circumstances and partly from pursu- 
ing a wrong system, advanced less in 
the establishment of a sound national 
currency than any other commercial 
nation. The old colonies, settled by 
French, English, Spanish and Dutch, 
derived most of their coins from the 
mother-countries; and the coins sent 
out to the colonies were for the most 
part the worst descriptions of the ill- 
assorted circulations then current in 
the mother-countries. Specie, never- 
theless, for a long time continued so 
scarce,that even taxes were paid in kind, 
Massachusetts, in 1652. and Maryland, 
in 1662, established mints for the coin- 
age of small silver and copper pennies, 
These mints continued in operation 
about 30 years only. Alli the colonies, 
however, emitted large ly of bills of cre- 
dit to circulate as money, an operation 
which not only filled the country with 
injurious depreciated paper, but pre- 
vented the influx of foreign coins.— 
As there was no specie in the coun- 
try originally, all that was acquired 
was in the way of trade. The coins 
imported were mostly the Spanish- 
American dollars and their fractions, 
and pistateens ; of gold, guineas, joes, 
doubloons and pistoles were most com- 
mon. At the date of the confederation, 
the necessity of a uniform national 
currency was self-evident. The paper 
issues were to be gotten rid of, mo- 
neys of account abandoned, and a sys- 
tem of coinage adopted, by which the 


heterogeneous mass of foreign coins, of 
values unintelligible to the majority of 


the people, should be transformed into 
a regular and uniform national cur- 
rency. With this view, Congress di- 
rected the “ Financier,’ Robert Mor- 
ris, to report upon the subject. ‘The 
financial genius of this gentleman prov- 
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ed to be wholly in the paper line ;—he 
was a promising financier altogether, 
and his predilections were displayed in 
the scheme he proposed. ‘The local 
currencies of the various states were 
greatly and variously depreciated, and 
he found that 1-1440th part of a dol- 
lar was a common divisor for the dif- 
ferent degrees of depreciation; he, 
therefore, proposed that fraction as a 
unit—as if a person should take a list 
of the selling prices of all the broken 
bank notes afloat, and finding a com- 
mon divisor, propose that as the unit 
of a national currency! He then pro- 
posed that ten of those ‘ units” should 
be a penny ; ten pence one “bill ;” 
ten bills one * dollar ;’’ ten dollars one 
«crown !” A project so absurd, by 
which the price of a hat would be expres- 
sed in 5,000 units, and to call the chief 
coin of a republic a “ crown,’’ was not 
worthy of notice. In 1784, Mr. Jeffer- 
son brought forward the plan which 
was adopted, viz., to take the Spanish 
dollar as the unit with decimal propor- 
tions; a gold piece $10, one dollar in 
silver, one dime in silver, and one cent 
of copper. Mr. Morrisand the “ crown”’ 
party struggled for the adoption of their 
plan, but Mr. Jefferson's was, of course, 
adopted, with the hearty approval of 
Washington, who wrote as follows : 


“Mr. Jefferson’s ideas upon this subject 
are plain and simple — well adapted, I 
think, to the nature of the case, as he has 
exemplified by the plan. Without a coin- 
age, or unless some stop can be put to the 
cutting and clipping of money, our dollars, 
pistareens, &c., will be converted, as 
Teague says, into FIVE quarters ; and a 
man must travel with a pair of scales in 
his pocket, or run the risk of receiving 
gold at one-fourth less by weight than it 
counts.” 


This was under the confederation ; 
and many of the states continued to 
issue cents, until the constitution con- 
ferred upon Congress the sole power 
of * coining money and regulating the 
value thereof.” In his report on mo- 
neys, weights, and measures, in 1790, 
Mr. Jefferson urged the establishment 
of the mint, remarking, “ that nothing 
seems to be wanting but the actual 
coinage to banish the discordant pounds, 
shiliings, pence and farthings of the 
different states, and to establish in 
their stead the new denominations.” 
In April, 1792, the laws for establish- 
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ing the mint at Philadelphia and regu- 
lating the coinage were passed. The 
mint did not get fairly into operation 
until 1795. Gold and silver were both 
made a legaltender. The standard for 
gold was fixed at 11 to 1, or 917 thou- 
sandths fine, the alloy to be half silver 
half copper. The weight of an eagle, 
247 4-8 grains pure, or 270 grains 
standard ; half eagle, 123 6-8 pure, or 
135 standard; quarter eagle, 61 7-8 
pure, or 674-8 standard. Silver was 
to be 892-4 thousandths fine, or 1485 
grains pure silver to 179 copper. The 
cent was to weigh 11 dwts. The coin- 
age continued at these rates down to 
1834, forty-two years, with the excep- 
tion of the cent, which, in 1796, was 
reduced to 7 dwts. by a proclamation 
of Washington, in consequence of the 
advance in copper. It is observable 
that the proportion of gold to silver 
fixed by that law was 15 to 1. This 
was too low, as the average actual pro- 
portion wis nearer 16 tol. The ef- 
fect of this was the same, as similar 
regulations had produced in France, 
viz., to restrain the circulation of gold, 
and would gradually have banished it 
from circulation, causing silver to be 
the only coin. The adoption of a bank 
paper system, by that party which was 
defeated in its proposition of a “ crown” 
currency, had upon both metals an 
effect similar to what the overvaluation 
of gold had upon its use as money, 
viz., to restrain the cireulation of both 
metals, Another most injurious influ- 
ence upon the metallic currency, was 
the location of the mint at Philadel- 
phia. This was in consequence of a 
theoretical notion that the mint should 
be at the seat of government, without 
reference to the convenience of coin- 
age. All the currency of the country 
must necessarily be furnished by com- 
merce. ‘The United States did not 
then produce the precious metals, and 
they could be obtained only by the im- 
portation of foreign coins, bullion, 
plate, and trinkets, in exchange for the 
products of industry sold abroad. 
Hence, although government furnish- 
ed the means of coinage, the material 
to be coined was the property of indi- 
viduals exclusively. To induce that 
material to be sent to the mint, not 
only must its owners be relieved from 
trouble and expense, but they must 
find their account in it. It is obvious 
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that coined money is more valuable than 
the shapeless bullion, and this differ- 
ence of value constituted the induce- 
ment to send it to the mint. The law 
provided that it should be received free 
of expense; and if the owner wished 
to receive coin for it on the spot, 4 per 
cent. should be deducted to remune- 
rate the mint for the delay in coinage ; 
the revenue so derived to go towards 
defraying the expenses of the mint. 
Now it is obvious, that notwithstand- 
ing no charge was made for coinage, 
if the mint was so situated, remote 
from the place where gold and silver is 
imported into the country, that the ex- 
pense in getting to it was considerable, 
the effect was the same to the owner 
of the bullion, as if a charge for coining 
was actually made. ‘The precious 
metals were mostly imported at Bos- 
ton and New-York; and down to the 
construction of rail-roads, the expense 
of getting to Philadelphia was very 
great. The object to the owner in 
having the metals coined was, as we 
have said, the convenience of the coin- 
ed money ; it, however, also happened 
that most of the metals imported were 
foreign coins, and if these continued to 
be a legal tender, the object in obtain- 
ing United States coins was very con- 


siderably diminished. The law of 


1789, regulating the customs, author- 
ized foreign coins to be taken at certain 
rates. The legalizing of foreign coins 
and locating the mint at Philadelphia, 
diminished the object while it en- 
hanced the expense of coinage. This 
error was soon detected, and the law 
of February, 1793, enacted that in 
three years from the commencement 
of the new coinage, foreign coins 
should cease to be a jegal tender. This 
movement, however, called up the op- 
position of the “crown’’ currency 
party who had succeeded in fastening 
the paper system upon the country. 
It was found that, although foreign 
coins were a legal tender, they would 
not circulate among the people. When 
a merchant received specie from 
abroad, as long as it was a legal tender, 
he deposited it in banks, and did not 
trouble himself about coinage. The 
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specie, although unfit for circulation, 
satisfivd the law in relation to the re- 
demption of the bank notes, and these 
latter were paid out to the people, 
The new law, therefore, by taking 
from foreign coins their quality of legal 
tender, would compel a coinage of all 
the money held by banks. These 
new coins would readily circulate in 
place of bank notes, and the profits of 
the “rag barons” be destroyed. In 
1798, the law of 1793 was suspended 
for three years, and continued to be go 
suspended from time to time. Under 
these circumstances the operations of 
the mint were very moderate, and 
mostly of silver. ‘The evil was a great 
one, and finally led to the re-adjust- 
ment of the coinage in 1834. In that 
adjustment, the practical effect of the 
false location of the mint was over- 
looked, and the whole evil attributed to 
the wrong valuation of gold. It was, 
therefore, resolved to reduce the 
weight and fineness of the gold pieces, 
allowing silver to remain the same. 
Accordingly. from 247 4-8 grains of 
pure gold, the eagle was reduced to 
232 grains, and the whole weight from 
270 to 258 grains, which was reducing 
the fineness from 916 thousandths to 
899-2 thousandths. ‘This was increas- 
ing the value of gold as compared to 
silver, 6 2-3 per cent., or from 15 tol 
tol6to1. There was still a want of 
uniformity in the fineness of gold and 
silver; and in 1837, a carefully digest- 
ed law, regulating the mint on a per- 
manent basis, was passed. By that 
act the pure gold was slightly increas- 
ed; that is, from 899.2 thousandths it 
was raised to 900 thousandths; and to 
bring the silver to the same standard, 
34 grains less of copper was put into a 
dollar, the effect of which was to 
reduce its weight to 4124 grains instead 
of 416 grains. By thus raising the 
value of gold, a great increase was ef- 
fected in the coinage. The whole 
coinage at the United States mints 
from its first operation to the close of 
1845, has been as follows, distinguish- 
ing the three periods of different stand- 
ards :— 


Years. Gold. Silver. Copper. Total. 
1793-1834—42 ....... DT BOG BOR oct c'n ct ne OO Ot Cibo cock aan OUED01 5. wage Koen 48,759,859 
1834-5-6 ———-3 ....... RUSE, 000s Joc ockexe 1G, 904 103s. is: axes SEOs. cvecaees 20,921,988 
1637-45 ——9....... 96,206,390 Lo cicéade 19,754 959s 6 so scccc B08, BRD ccsccacvec 46,264,807 

ao° re $48,310,365... ccccece 66,503,750 ci vcoocs 1,042,556 wcccccces 115,946,66 
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The coinage of gold in the three 
years subsequent to 1833, was nearly 
as great as in the previous forty-two 
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years. The weight and fineness of 
the coins at these three periods were 
as follows :— 


WEIGHTS AND FINENESS OF UNITED STATES COINS. 


EAGLE. 





The necessity of mints at some 
places more convenient for coinage 
than at Philadelphia forced itself upon 
the public mind, and in March, 1835, a 
law was passed, locating branches at 
Charlotte, N. C., Dahlonega, Geo., and 
at New-Orleans. At the two first 
named places the produce of the Uni- 
ted States gold mines at those locali- 
ties is coined, and New-Orleans is the 
port of entry for large sums mostly 
silver. coming from the West Indies 
and Mexico. The total coinage at 
these mints since their establishment, 
has been $1,100,245 gold at Char- 
lotte ; 2,400,815 gold at Dahlonega; 
7,593,690 gold and 6,033,253 silver 
at New-Orleans—making $11,099,750 
gold and 6,083,253 silver, or $17,183,003 
as the total coinage in eight years at 
the branches. The branch at Char- 
lotte was not in operation in 1545, ow- 
ing to some repairs on the machinery. 
The description of metal deposited for 
coinage in 1845, at the mint and 
branches, was as follows: 


Gold. Silver Total. 

OF Ee) a ee 29,773 
Foreign “ 9,554,018... .1, 779.582. . ..4,333,600 
bullion.3,131 8... 89,135.... 220,193 

0. 8. * | 1.008,327.... 1,769. ...1,013,696 


3,724,327... .1,873,436. 0. 5,597,592 


The United States gold bullion 
reached 1,008,327, being mostly the 
production of the Georgia and North 
Carolina mines. In 1824, the whole 
product of those mines was $5,000, and 
the aggregate received up to the close 
of 1845, has been $10,713,211. This 
production increases year by year, and 
will soon become very important, not- 
withstanding the competition of fo- 
reign pauper labor mines.’’ Since the 
change in the relative legal values of 
gold and silver by the law of 1834, to 
conform to their actual market values, 
there appears to have been no appa- 
rent change in the latter, and the coins 


DOLLAR. 

Fine. Weight. Fine. 
wet ROS kaceeeen Yeue [ie Wiiharsesrnse 892 4 
a GONEGE 6G Sestdaawe Gsienbues cena 892.4 
seBOOd ov dsdesedeés 4129 2. ccscce «-- 900.0 


have retained their places in circulation 
concurrently without a premium either 
way. How long this will continue, de- 
pends upon the future supply of me- 
tals. ‘There are causes in operation 
which indicate that the supply will, in 
a few years, be prodigiously increased, 
and perhaps of one metal in excess of 
the other. 

Up to the time of the discovery of 
the mines of America in 1500, the pre- 
cious metals were not only scanty of 
supply in Europe, but the circulation 
was sluggish, arising from the disposi- 
tion to hoard, and the use in churches 
of large quantities. When the prolific 
mines of Potosi, in Peru, were diseo- 
covered in 1554, a similar diminution 
in the value of silver throughout Eu- 
rope took place, notwithstanding the 
rade manner in which the mines were 
worked, and the exorbitant tax im- 
posed upon their product by the king 
of Spain. This was originally one- 
half, and subsequently fell to one-third 
and one-fifth, until 1736, when it was 
reduced to 10 per cent., and finally, 
under the Mexican republic, to 3 per 
cent., which is the present rate. The 
reduction of the tax arose from the im- 
possibility of working the mines to ad- 
vantage by reason of the decline in the 
value of silver, and many were stopped. 
This diminished value did not alto- 
gether grow out of the enhanced sup- 
ply ; but as the freedom of the subject 
and the security of property increased 
in the countries of Europe, the cireu- 
lation of the metals became more ac- 
tive, and their abundance, as a circu- 
lating medium, became farther en- 
hanced by the use of paper as money, 
and the more extended system of alloy 
introduced into the currencies of Eu- 
rope. In latter years the cessation of 
wars not only stopped the demand for 
gold for military chests and extraordi- 
nary expenses, but promoted general 
confidence in other property than the 
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precious metals. The tenacity with 
which these latter are still clung to in 
the interior of Europe is manifest in 
the hoards that are produced by appa- 
rently beggarly emigrants that arrive 
in our sea-ports. Year by year the 
absorption of the metals by hoarding is 
diminishing, while causes are in ope- 
ration vastly to enhance the supply. 
-The chief sources for the supply of sil- 
ver are the mines of Mexico and Peru, 
and the quicksilver mines of Almaden, 
in Spain. The product of the latter is 
indispensable to the advantageous work- 
ing of the former, and the greatest po- 
litical difficulties overshadow both. The 
mines of Peru, in relation to which the 
most e: aggerated notions have ever 
been en ertained, have of late became 
unimpo: tant. 
Potosi, formerly so productive, is now 
supposed to have run out. There are 
other valuable mines in operation, but 
the anarchy which prevails in that un- 
happy country prevents much from 
being realized. At the commencement 
of the present century, Humboldt esti- 
mated their product at $6,240,000 per 
annum; but at present, owing to the 
insecure state of affairs, it is not more 
than half that sum. 

In Mexico, before the war of inde- 
pendence, there were 3000 mines, pro- 
ducing $21,000,000 in silver and $2,- 
000,000 in gold annually. This has 
now dwindled down to some 11,000,- 
000 of both metals, notwithstanding 
that the resources are as great as ever. 
The business of the mines is followed 
as an hereditary employment by migra- 
tory native tribes, a worthless, brutalized 
and dishonest race. These beings are 
employed by English companies, at the 
peril of their lives and property. M. 
Chevalier states, that the mines are 
“ guarded by artillery and grape-shot, 
and the Englishmen employed are 
regularly drilled in the use of the mus- 
ket.” He gives an account of a grand 
battle fought between the miners and 
banditti, in which the former were 
overpowered by numbers. Laboring 
in such insecurity, the miners are de- 
pendent upon the quicksilver mines of 
Almaden, in Spain, for a supply of that 
necessary article, and are exposed to 
the exactions of a government which 
can afford them no security in the pro- 
duction of the taxed commodity. 

The progress of political affairs now 
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is such, as to lead to the reasonable ex- 
pectation,that a stable and strong govern- 
ment will succeed to the miserable mi- 
litary anarchy, which, for such a length 
of time, has oppressed that region, 
With the consummation of such an event, 
the product of the precious metals in 
Mexico may become almost incalculable, 
As an instance of the condition of things, 
one of the richest gold mines in the world 
is at Consalo, Mexico, and is the pro- 
perty of Signor Yriarte, who refuses to 
have it worked, alleging, it is stated, 
that he has now more than he can use, 
and his ‘‘money is safest under ground.” 

One of the greatest events in the sup- 
ply of the precious metals, is the pro- 
ductions of the Russian mines. These, 
in 1830, produced 5 poods, worth 
$9,945. This annually increased, until 
in 1843 it reached 1,610 poods, which, 
at 36lbs. per pood, equals 57,960Ibs., 
worth $320 per lb., or $18,547,200, and 
has since continued to swell in amount. 
In the month of June. £2,000,000, or 
$10,000,000 worth of Russian gold was 
received at London, and went to swell 
the deposites in the Bank of England, 
which are now $82,000,000. The re- 
sources of the Ural mountains are vast, 
and private enterprise has but lately ap- 
plied itself to their development. We 
have seen that the U. States mines have 
raised their annual supply to $1,000,000 
since 1830. In the Jast 15 years the 
mines of Russia, being new sources of 
supply, have yielded $65,000,000 of 
gold. In the next 15 years, should the 
affairs of Mexico be settled, the pro- 
duct from the three sources will not be 
less than $575.000,000 of gold; and the 
Mexican silver mines being restored to 
at least their former productions, will 
yield $25,000,000 per annum. Anim- 
portant element in the increased pro- 
duction of the precious metals is the 
increased supply of quicksilver. As we 
have mentioned, the chief supply has 
hitherto been derived from Almaden, a 
mine which was worked by the Ro- 
mans, and has ever been a monopoly, 
farmed out by the Spanish govera- 
ment. The Messrs. Barings and 
Rothchilds, of London, have alternate- 
ly held it. The product is estimated 
at 20,000 quintals per annum. This 
was bid for at the rate of 365 per quin- 
tal, and is resold at near $100 pr quintal. 
This monopoly greatly contracts the 
supply of the precious metals, inasmuch 
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as it enhances the cost of production, 
so far as to throw many poor miners 
out of employ. Of late, supplies of 
quicksilver have been got from China, 
and a new mine has been discovered in 
Mexico, which, in addition to the old 
one, worked at Queretaro, must affect 
the monopoly price. The prospect is, 
under all these circumstances, that the 
large supply of the precious metals 
must aid in effecting that reduction in 
their value, which, with the same sup- 
ply, would naturally be brought about 
by a more liberal internal policy on 
the part of the governments of Eu- 
rope. ‘The extension of railroads, the 
promotion of internal intercourse, and 
the development of individual enter- 
prise, are annually combining to make 
the circulation of coins more active; 
and, therefore, virtually to increase 
their quantity. At present the precious 
metals are all tending to London, where 
the supply lying idle is greater than 
ever before known. That country 
is, however, short of food, and the 
United States are the only nation that 
can supply the enormous quantities 
wanted. In exchange for this, large 
sums of coin will, doubtless, be import- 
ed. presenting an auspicious moment to 
eflect the establishment of that sound 
currency which was in vain sought to 
be effected through the mint laws of 
1792, and the gold bills of 1834-37. 

The large and increasing sums of 
both go.d and silver that have been re- 
posing, toan extent never before known, 
in the banks of France and England 
for the last few years, while money 
has been cheap in London, the great 
centre of the commercial world, and 
commercial enterprise active, are evi- 
dences that the supply of money to the 
wants of commerce increases rather 
than diminishes. That is to say, not- 
withstanding the great impulse which 
has undeniably been given to industry 
and trade throughout Europe in the 
last ten years, and the vast sums that 
have been expended in railroads, the 
quantities of both gold and silver, 
instead of diminishing, are constantly 
swelling in the great central reser¥oirs. 
In the bank of France and the bank 
of England, there are this moment 
$60,000,000 of silver, and $67,500,000 
of gold coin, making 100 per cent. 
greater than ever before known; yet 
money is as cheap, speculation as ac- 
tive, and commercial pursuits as exten- 
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ded as ever before known. This ap- 
parent anomaly arises from‘ that to 
which we have alluded, viz: the in- 
creased feeling of security—the exten- 
sion of railroads, and other facilities for 
quick returns. In the United States 
money is also abundant in the Atlantic 
cities, but not sufficiently so in the in- 
terior. A combination of circumstan- 
ces has, however, as it were, brought 
the farms of the west in direct contact 
with those accumulations of coin in 
London and Paris to which we have 
alluded. The effect of the existing 
war, and of a change in commercial 
policy, has been to restrict the move- 
ments of banks, and depress prices of 
imported goods, at a time when west- 
ern produce is in high demand in Eu- 
rope. Under such circumstances, coin 
may be the best remittance to the Uni- 
ted States, and the moment highly fa- 
vorable for the final establishment of a 
national currency on that broad and 
firm basis contemplated by Jefferson 
and Washington. The policy of Jack- 
son, in 1835, of promoting the circula- 
tion of gold, requires to be carried out 
in an adherence to the Independent 
Treasury, and the establishment of a 
branch mint in New-York. 

As an instance of the great difficulty 
in weeding out the habits of a people, 
we may mention the fact, that notwith- 
standing the extract we have given 
above, from the report of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in 1790, to the effect, that ‘* nothing 
but the establishment of a mint was 
wanting to banish the old monies of 
account,” the currencies of all the 
states are familiarly reckoned in pounds, 
shillings and pence, and almost the 
whole silver currency consists of those 
depreciated Spanish fractions of the 
dollar, which Washington complained 
of, as making five quarters to the dollar. 
So slow has been the progress in 54 
years of national exertion! The great 
errors have"been, Ist, the false location 
of the mint, which should have been at 
the place of import; 2d, the allowing of 
foreign coins to be a legal tender at any 
price ; 3d, the recognition of bank paper 
by the federal government. The latter 
has been done away with under the In- 
dependent Treasury law. By its opera- 
tion, in a few years we shall have an 
abundant and sound national currency, 
and no longer be circulating among re- 
publicans the heads of “ by the grace 
of God, his most Christian majesty.” 
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INTELLECTUAL MEN, 


“'Tis meet 
The great should have the fame of happiness— 
The consolation of a little envy ! 
Tis all their pay for those superior cares— 
Those pangs of heart their vassals ne’er can feel.’ 


Tue subject we propose to contem- 
plate in the present chapter, although 
somewhat trite, is yet, it is believed, so 
rife with interest, presenting the various 
fallacies and foibles of the literary pro- 
fession, in such anomalous complexity 
of forms and circumstances, that we 
cannot be diverted from our task, from 
the fact of its having already been so 
often dilated upon. Without attempt- 
ing a psychological analysis of literary 
life, we propose simply to group toge- 
ther a few of the more striking pecu- 
harities which seem to be indigenous to 
great minds. If frailty and fame are 
indeed twin attributes, one might be 
tempted to conclude that nature de- 
signed such an allotment as an equi- 
poise, to silence the envy of those from 
whom she has withheld her noblest 
endowments on the one part, and to 
serve as a counteracting check to the 
inordinate self-esteem, which their 
possession might otherwise superinduce 
in the other. 

Before entertaining the reader with 
our citation of the eccentricities and 
trials of the author, it will not be in- 
opportune to remind him of the curious 
mode in which the public requite his 
literary labors: the usual awards of a 
man of genius being a marble monu- 
ment to his memory, while in life de- 
nying him sustenance; making “ their 
luminous leaves,” to adopt the phrase of 
a modern journalist, “to flourish like 
the yew tree, because planted over a 
grave.” We shail not pause to inquire 
ito the causes which have provoked 
such injustice towards a class so signal- 
ly meriting a course of treatment 
diametrically the reverse of this, or 
why succeeding posterity have perpe- 
tuated the like crusade against the 
craft of authorship; it is enough for 
regret to find it so. Our forefathers, 
however, must have had their patience 
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pretty severely taxed, by the prolixity 
of some of the early scribes. What 
should we think of twenty-one huge 
folios ?—yet we find, in 1651, a writer 
of such interminable dimensions ; while 
another, Peter D’Alva, even’ extended 
his learned lucubrations to no Jess 
than forty-eight, in an abortive at 
tempt to expound a mystery unfathom- 
able, and which his labyrinth of words 
but rendered the more mysterious, 
While not to name Confucins, or the 
reputed 600 volumes by the French 
bishop, Du Bellay, we might remind 
the reader of the astounding intimation 
given by St. Jerome, to the effect that 
he had perused siz thousand books 
written by Origen, who ‘* daily wearied 
seven notaries, and as many boys, in 
writing after him !” It ought not to have 
amazed his friends, therefore, to have 
learned of the sickness of that multifa- 
rious writer, Sir John Hill, (the author 
of the “ Vegetable System,”) when he 
confessed it was in consequence of 
over working himself on seven pro- 
ductions at once! Weread of Hans 
Sacks, a Nuremburg shoemaker, who 
lived about the close of the fifteenth 
century, and who seems to have ap- 
portioned his labors equally between 
boots and books, the praiseworthy arts 
of making poetry and pumps, sonnets 
and shoes, to the 77th year of his 
age ; when he took an inventory of his 
poetical stock in trade, and found, ac- 
cording to his own calculation, that his 
works filled thirty folio volumes, all 
written with his own hand. They 
comprised 4200 songs; 208 comedies, 
tragedies and farces ; 1700 fables, mis- 
cellaneous poems and tales, and 73 
military and love songs—forming 4 
grand total of six thousand and forty- 
eight pieces, small and great; out of 
which he culled as many as filled three 
huge folios, which were published in 
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How strangely the 
early scribes seem to have coveted 
the ambition of being voluminous 
writers, not remembering that Persius 
became immortal from the transmission 
of but to sheets of paper inscribed by 
his pen. 

It would be easy to multiply im- 
stances of the kind in the several de- 
partments of authorship, especially in 
those once prolific themes, Alchemy, 
Astrology, and other wonderfully occult 
matters, and even in theology—the 
latter, we remember to have read some- 
where, boasting of a certain early 
commentator, whose elaborate e¢xposi- 
tion of St. Matthew, even an abridged 
edition of which, in small type, oceu- 
pied no less than a thousand folio 
ages.—But we have cited enough ; we 
shall therefore glance at some other 
eccentricities of the learned for the 
sake of variety, and the edification of 
the reader. Much might be quoted for 
one’s amusement, touching the origin 
of works both in verse and prose : the 
bards almost uniformly have had their 
loves, as Mrs. Jameson’s very pleasant 
work on that subject sufficiently attests ; 
and we shal] not attempt to add to 
what has been already so admirably 
exhibited of this feature of the literary 
character, saving simply the mention 
of a name she has omitted to notice— 
we refer to that ‘of Colletet, who is 
reputed to have shared the honors of 
matrimonial alliance with three of his 
domestics in succession, to each of 
whom he paid the tribute of his muse 
in heroic verse. D'Israeli, it will be 
remembered, has collected from the 
dust of departed days, among other 
curious matters, many arising par- 
ticulars respecting the subjects auth 
have chosen to dilate upon; shall We 
glance at afew? In classic times we 
have Apuleius and Agrippa, succeeded 
by many moderns, who, to evince their 
irony and wit, selected that fabled em- 
blem of wisdom—the ass. 

In Butler’s Remains, it is remarked, 
that “there is a kind of physiognomy 
in the titles of books, no less than in the 
faces of men, by which a skilful ob- 
server will as well know what to ex- 
pect from the one as the other.” 

Generally speaking, this is correct. 
But the optician who should happen to 
purchase a book, entitled A New In- 
vention, or a Paire of Oristall Specta- 
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cles, by helpe whereof may be read so 
small a print, that what twenty sheets 
of paper will hardly containe shall be 
discovered in one (1644), would find, to 
his surprise, that it has nothing to do 
with his business, but relates to the 
civil war. So also might mistakes 
very readily occur with regard to 
Horne Tooke's celebrated Diversions 
of Purley, which a village book-club 
actually ordered at the time of its 
publication, under the impression that 
it was a book of amusing games. 

In Chambers’ Journal is a curious 
paper on the subject of book titles, 
from which we quote the following 
paragraph : 


“Some titles are agreeably short, and 
others wonderfully long. A few years 
since, a work was issued with the laconic 
title of J¢; and for days previous to its 
publication, the walls of London were 
placarded with the words, ‘“‘Order J,” 
* Buy Jt,” “ Read Jt.” The old naturalist 
Lovell published a book at Oxford, in 
1661, entitled Panzoologicomineralogia, 
which is nearly as long a word as Rabelais’ 
proposed title for a book, namely Antipe- 
ricatametaparhengedamphicribrationes |!” 


According to Stowe’s Chronicle, the 
title of Domesday Book arose from the 
circumstance of the original having 
been carefully preserved in a sacred 
place at Westminster cloisters, called 
Domus Dei, or House of God. 

The Latin poetasters seem to have 
their merits called somewhat in ques- 
tion, by the title of John Peter's curious 
and very scarce work, A New Way to 
make Latin Verses, whereby any one 
of ordinary capacity that only knows 
the A, B, C, and can count nine, 
though he understands not one word of 
Latin, or what a verse means, may be 
plainely taught to make thousands of 
Hexameter and Pentameter Verses, 
which shall be true Latin, true Verse, 
and Good Sense, (1679.) 

In 1559 appeared a book, entitled, 
The Key to Unknown Knowledge, or a 
Shop of Five Windows, 

Which if you do open. 
T'o che apen and copen, 
You will be unwilling, 
For Many a shilling, 

T'o part with the profit 
That you shall have of it. 


The mottoes on title pages are often 
very curious. ‘The following is from 
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a book called Gentlemen, look about 


you :— 
Read this over if you're wise, 
If you're not, then read it twise ; 
Ifa fool, and in the gall 
Of bitterness, read not at all. 

Another, from that very delightful 
old book, Geffrey Whitney’s Emblems, 
(1586) :— 

Peruse with heede, then friendly judge, and 
blaming rash refraine ; 

So maist thou reade unto thy good, an 
requile my paine. 

One Joshua Barnes wrote a poem 
with the design of proving the author- 
ship of the Iliad traceable to King Sol- 
omon, of Holy Writ; and another 
French critic, Daurat, who lived in the 
sixteenth century, pretended, accor- 
ding to Scaliger, to find all the Bible in 
Homer. Du Guere wrote an eulogium 
on wigs, though he never wore one. 
Erasmus amused himself, it will be re- 
collected, 
folly, in his work entitled “ Moria 
Encomium,” which, for the sake of the 
pun, he dedicated to Sir Thomas More. 
Pierrius’ treatise on beards—Homer’s 
war between the frogs and mice, and 
Lucian’s dissertation on a fly, present 
acurious triumvirate of classic taste ; 
and Gray’s ode on the death vf a cat— 
Pope’s epic verses on a lock of hair, 
and Swift's meditation on a broomstick, 
may serve as their companions in mo- 
dern times. And as we have already 
seen, ingenuity itself seems to have 
been overtasked in the fabrication 
of the titles of books in early times, 
as, indeed, it 1s again becoming in our 
own; authors of the olden time used 
to puff their own works, by affixing 
“taking titles” to them; such as “ A 


1 shalie 


tight merrie and wittie enterlude, 
verie pleasante to reade,” &c. “ A 
marvellous wittie treatise,” &c. “ A 


delectable, pithie and righte profitable 
worke,” &c.  Addison’s * Spectator” 
proved so successful, that it pro- 
voked Johnson to adopt “ The Idler,” 
and “ Rambler.” A very amusing 
blunder was committed by a certain 
French critic, who, notwithstanding 
the conventional use of the term, ren- 
dered it Le Chevalier Errant, and who 
afterwards, on meeting with the Co- 
lossus of English literature, addressed 
him with the astounding and compli- 
mentary epithet of Mr. Vagabond ! 

A pamphlet, published in 1703, had 
the following strange title :—‘ The 


by discussing the praise of 
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Deformitie of Sin Cured, sermon 
pres oo at St. Michael's, Crooked 


Lane, before the Prince of Orange, 
by the Rev. J. Crookshank: Sold by 
Mathew De ‘nton, at the ¢ wom Billet, 
near Cri pplegate, and by all book. 
sellers.” The words of the text are, 
“Every crooked path shall be made 
straight.”’ The [rince, before whom 
it was delivered, was deformed ip 
person. 

Many adopted allegorical titles. Jy 
theological works these were most 
frequent — such as “ The Heart of 
Aaron,” * The Bones of Joseph,” “ The 
Garden of Nuts,”’ and a host of others, 
even less allowable, might be adduced; 
as, * A fan to drive away. flies,” a trea. 
ties on purgatory ;— ‘ The s hop of the 
spiritual apothec ary,” * Matches light 
ed by divine Sire,  « The gun of peni- 
tence,” &c. One of famous Puritan 
memory, Sir Humphrey Lind, pub- 
lished a book, which a Jesuit answered 
by another, entitled “ A pair of specta- 
cles for Sir Humphrey Lind ;"—the 
doughty knight retorted by “A case 
for Sir Humphrey Lind’s spectacles” 
Gascoigne’s title page is no less quaint 
than copious: “A hundred sundrie 
flowres bounde vp in one small poesie: 
gathered partly by translation in the 


fyne and outlandish gardens of Euri- 
pides, Ovid, Petrarch, Ariosto, and 


others ; and partly by invention outof 
our own fruitefull orchardes in Eng- 
land : yieldiag sundrie and divers swete 
savours of tragical, comical, and moral 
discourses, both pleasant and profitable 
to the well-smelling noses of learned 
readers.” It is fortunate for these la- 
borious scribes that they lived in times 
when the} found readers courageous 

ough to venture beyond their titles. 

We will leavethem, and proceed to 
the foibles and frailties of the learned, 
which present a prolific theme for our 
contemplation ; in some instances these 
are traceable to physical causes, super- 
induced by their peculiar habits and 
pursuits, and in others, not unfrequent- 
ly to the neglect, which their seclu- 
sion and overwrought sensibilities pro- 
voked from their cotemporaries. All the 
devotees of the pen are more or less 
the victims of nervous debility, caused 
by their habits of excessive mental ef- 
forts. ‘Thus to overtask the powers of 
the intellect, it is reasonable to expect, 
will as naturally tend to enervate them, 
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as we find the like exertion of the bodily 
functions resulting in lassitude and fa- 
tigue. Dr. Johnson thus expresses 
himself on this equivocal state between 
actual health and disease: ‘I pine in 
the solitude of sickness, not bad enough 
to be pitied, and not well enough to be 
endured ; yet this powerful writer 
was never so great as when he was in 
this gloomy state: he then exhibited 
most of the vast opulence and gigantic 
energy of his intellect, as well as his 
delicate analysis of the secret sensibili- 
ties of the heart, as portions of his cor- 
respondence sufficiently evince. This 
feeling of physical languor and ennui, 
made the author of the ** Castle of In- 
dolence” so indolent himself, that he 
was reluctant to rise from his bed; and 
when once remonstrated against the 
practice by a friend, replied, “ troth, 
mon, I see nae motive for rising.” He 
was so excessively lazy, that he once 
was seen to be eating fruit from a peach 
tree, as it prew, standing with both 
bandsin his pockets. It would be un- 
charitable, however, to suppose Thom- 
son a fit denizen for the Augustan 
Apragapolis of old, ‘‘a city built for those 
yoid of business.”’ 

Some of the habits and methods of 
study exhibit curious traits of charac- 
ter. The historian Mezerai studied 
by candlelight ; and so accustomed was 
he to this use, that even at noon-day, 
and in the summer too, as if neither 
the heat nor the light of the burning 
sun were available for hirh, he is re- 
ported generally to have waited upon 
his company to the very door with a 
candle in his hand. When the famous 
Brindley encountered any extraordina- 
ry difficulty in the execution of his me- 
chanical Jabors, he usually retired to 
his bed, where he has been known to 
be ensconced one, two, and even three 
whole days, tillhe had acquired strength 
to surmount it; when he would get up 
and finish his design. ‘This practice 
contravenes Dr. Whittaker’s advice to 
Mr. Boyce, which, it will be remem- 
bered, ran as follows :—* First, to stu- 
dy always standing; second, never to 
study in a window ; and third, never to 
go to bed with his feet cold.” Pope, 
besides being an epicure, would some- 
times lie in bed at Lord Bolingbroke’s 
for whole days together. 

We might add to the number of lite- 
rary sleepers, but it is needless; and 
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we shall, therefore, merely mention the 
fact of our own Irving, whose dormaney 
is such, that he has been known, even 
surrounded by a brilliant coterie, when 
left alone for some little interval, to 
stand by the fire, and even go to sleep 
in that posture. 

It must be obvious, that indolent ease 
is as bad in its effects on the health as 
over-working. Lord Bacon is a case 
in point, with others, including the 
three divines, Hervey, Toplady, and 
Dr. Owen, the last of whom once ex- 
claimed, that he would gladly barter all 
his learning obtained in bed for his lost 
health. Euripides studied in a dark 
cave—Demosthenes at night, and apart 
from the habitations of men—and the 
monks of the monastic times, in the 
hidden cloisters and ascetic cells; but 
we do not see that a neatly-fitted and 
convenient library or study offers less 
immunities to the votaries of science or 
the muses, than those abodes referred 
to. Not afew literary men seem to 
have loved “libations deep ;” but we 
should not perhaps regard this species 
of moral celinquency with the stern vi- 
sion of modern teetotalism, as the ine- 
briate was not, till modern days, out- 
lawed from the best society. Aischy- 
lus is said to have been always under 
the influence of the rovy god when he 
wrote: it is related then his face looked 
ferocious——perhaps to this cause may 
be referred his vigorous imaginative- 
ness. A similar weakness might also 
be chargeable on Alczus, Aristopha- 
nes, and others ofthe classicage. Por- 
son, the eminent Greek scholar, was a 
great tippler, while Anacreon only 
feigned the bacchanalian in his wri- 
tings. In later days, Tasso and Schil- 
ler might be classed with the foregoing. 
Sir William Blackstone was considera- 
bly indebted to“ good old port” for 
some of his Commentaries; and even 
Addison and Byron must also be named, 
the latter confessing to the world that 
his poem of Don Juan was the joint 
product of genius and gin and water. 
Without presuming any eommentary 
on such indulgences, we prefer quot- 
ing the description of one Prynne, who 
bequeathed to posterity some forty vol- 
umes, for perpetrating one of which he 
was barbarously doomed to have his 
ears cropped in the pillory, and was al- 
most suffocated by the immolation of 
his huge volumes—in which he main- 
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tained that it was Pope Alexander VII. 
who, in the ‘*disguise of a coalman,” 
came over to England and caused the 
great fire of London, &c. Aubrey says of 
him, ** His manner of studie was thus: 
he wore a long quilt cap, which came 
two or three inches over his eies, which 
served him for an umbrella to defend 
his eies from the light; about every 
three houres, his man wasto bring him 
a roll and a pott of ale, to refocillate his 
wasted spirits; so he studied and 
drank, and this maintained him till 
night, when he made a good supper.” 
These are but few of the modes resorted 
to by literary men to produce mental 
excitement; many singular contrarieties 
of disposition they afford us; but we 
had forgotten Dryden, who used to 
ply himself with physic and phleboto- 
my before sitting down to any impor- 
tant work. His fancy would be the 
least likely to captivate our modern 
scribes, as we are fast receding from 
the age of voluntary self-martyrdom. 
To what curious extremes their ha- 
bits of mental abstraction would have 
led, but for the indulgence of authors 
in such harmless, though singular pas- 
times, it is difficult to cenjecture. New- 
ton. when once engaged on a mathe- 
matical subtlety, would suffer nothing 
tointerrupt his investigations. It is re- 
Jated of him that more than on one 
such occasion he kept the dinner wait- 
and a similar 
the 


whole hours; 


ing three 
srvened in 


interval also 
very act of his assuming his nether gar- 
ments. Morel, the French writer, 
possessed such devotion to study, that 
when the fatal sickness of his wife, and 
shortly afterwards her death, were an- 
nounced to him, he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to resign his pen, bat simply 


once int 


replied, ‘I am very sorry, she was a 
good woman.” And another learned 


scribe, bo less indifferent to connubial 


claims, actually devoted the whole of 


his wedding day to his books. Mason, 
the author of the “Spiritual Treasury,” 
while engaged upon that work, being 
called upon .by a person in business, 
gave his name and address; but when 
the author subsequently referred to 
the card on which he ought to have 
written the same, it contained instead 
the following—<Acts ii., v.2! This is 
about equal to the divine, who for the 
first time appearing with spectacles 
which he did not use, as he placed them 
over his forehead, being met with the 
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observation, ‘* well, doctor, so you have 
at last taken to spectacles,” replied, 
‘* yes, I found I could not read without 
them, and wonder | have so long.” 
Among the pains and penalties of 
authorship, the critical censorship of 
the press has haditsshare. Cumber. 
land once said, ** authors should be shel}. 
ed like the rhinoceros ;’’ but it would 
be bard, says one, were the linnet, or 
the nightingale, to cease from warb- 
ling, because they cannotsingin astorm, 
Severe and unmerited criticism has 
been but too frequently the bane of lit. 
erature, although, as in the instance of 
Byron, it has ultimately tended toelicit 
the nobler developement of talent, 
which otherwise might never have been 
brought into action. Some writers 
have been driven mad, and others have 
actually died of criticism. Hawkes- 
worth was a case of the latter, and 
‘Tasso the former. Voltaire called 
these * dreaded ministers of | terary jus- 
tice,” Ja cannaille de la litterature, but 
he, like Pope, suffered retribution at 
their hands; and no less remarkable ig 
the fact of the erroneous criticism of 
some of the learned respecting the pro- 
ductions of other write differing in 
their estimates of literary merit as wide 
as the world apart. One memorable 
case might be named here, which went 
beyond mere criticism : we refer to that 
of Count Mazarin, who kept a complete 
collection of the libels written against 
him—it amounted to forty-six quarto 
volumes; aud there have been also more 
instances than one of unfortunate wri- 
ters of state libels, being ympelled to 
recant them in the most emphatic man- 
literally their own 
curred at Moscow, 
the liber- 








ner—by eating 
words. One oc 
where the poor advocate of 
ties of the people paid this most unmer- 
ciful penalty of his patriotism. A seaf- 
fold being erected in a_ conspicuous 
part of the city, with a surgeon on one 
and the knout on the other, our 
worthy author was compelled to swal- 
low his book leaf by leaf, neatly rolled 
up like a lottery ticket—taking what 
the surgical attendant deemed a suita- 
ble quantum ata time for a digestible 
meal, during three whole days in whieh 
he accomplished the humiliating task, 
to the singular entertainment of the 
rve. He, 
at any rate, could subscribe to the senfi- 
ment, that a great book is bore. 
An amusing anecdote is related of 4 


Ss! le, 


populace he had sought to se 


a great 
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certain French writer, who, failing to 
please the critics of his day, by his 
avowed productions, afterwards resort- 
ed to the expedient of publishing three 
yolumes of poetry and essays, as the 
works of a journeyman blacksmith. 
The trick succeeded—all France was 
in amazement ; and the poems of this 
child of nature—this untutored genius 
—this inspired son of Vulcan, as he 
was now called, were immediately and 
enthusiastically praised, even by the 
very critics who before repudiated the 
effusions of the same pen. Byron was 
condemned, among other crimes, for 
not having dated his first poems from 
the purlieus of Grub-street ; and Keats 
was barbarously attacked in a similar 
manner, by no Jess acritic than Gifiord 
a circumstance, to which has been 
remotely ascribed the premature decease 
of that gifted poet; for, on reading the 
article in question, bis feelings became 
so excited, that heburst a blood vessel, 
which induced consumption, of which 
he died at the age of twenty-four. 
Moore relates that such also was the 
effect ofthe savage attack upon Byron, 
thata friend who happened to call on 
him shortly after he had read it, in- 
quired whether he had received a chal- 
lenge, such fierce defiance was depicted 
in his countenance. It was about the 
same time that the opposite critical or- 
gan commenced a paper on Words- 
worth’s * Excursion,” with the derisive 
words—* This will never do; we give 
him up as altogether incurable and be- 
yond the power of criticism.” ‘The 
sweet sonneteer of Windermere has 
fortunately outlived the ignorant intol- 
erance of this sapient censor, as he now 
occupies the highest honors of the tem- 
ple of fame. Poor Kirke White was 
another sad instance of literary assassi- 
nation: when only seventeen he pub- 
lished his volume of poems, in hopes 
by its sale of procuring sufficient mo- 
ney to enable him to goto college; but 
he was doomed to the merciless cru- 
elties of an attackin the Monthly Review. 
How grievously the unjust criticism 
tortured his sensitive mind may be ga- 
thered from his own words: * This 
Review,” he says, ‘“ goes before me 
wherever I turn my steps, andis, I verily 


believe, an instrument in the hands of 


Satan to drive me to distraction.” 
Southey kindly consoled and eucour- 
ed him to persevere, but wasting dis- 
ease soon hurried the young poet away, 
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and it was Southey’s friendly hand that 
first gathered his scattered and despi- 
sed works, and gave them to the world. 

The philosophic Newton was far 
from being invulnerable to the shafts of 
his critical oponents ; for even Whis- 
ton, the friend of twenty years, forfeit- 
ed his favor for all time by a single con- 
tradiction; for “*no man,” says he, 
‘was of a more fearful temper.” 
Whiston further declares, that he would 
not have thought proper to have pub- 
lished his work against Newton’s 
Chronology in his lifetime, as he firmly 
believed it would have killed him; and 
it was the expressed opinion of Dr. 
Bentley, that Locke's thorough refuta- 
tion of the Bishop’s metaphysics about 
the Trinity, actually hastened his end. 

Our sympathies become the more 
deeply enlisted for the penalties of au- 
thorship, when we remember the pains 
with which the productions of genius 
have been accompanied ; and these are 
not likely to become overrated by the 
many. Numerous instances are upon 
record, proving that the emanations of 
mind have been attended with severe 
and laborious industry ; and we may as 
well cite afew, perhaps here. 

So scrupulously fastidious was Pope 
as to nicety of expression, that it is 
known he seldom committed to the 
press anything till it had passed under 
his repeated inspection and revision, 
sometimes keeping it by him even a 
year or more for the purpose ; and his 
publisher, Dodsley, on one occasion 
deemed it easier to reprint the whole 
of his corrected proofs than attempt the 
neededemendations. Thomson, Aken- 
side, Gray, and Cowper, were equally 
devoted in their elaboration of a line; 
and Goldsmith gave seven long years to 
the perfection of his inimitable produc- 
tion, the Deserted Village: producing, 
on the average, something like three 
or four lines per diem, which he thought 
a good day’s work. Hume and Robert- 
son were incessantly laboring over their 
language—the latter used even to write 
his sentences on small slips of paper, 
and after rounding and polishing them 
to his satisfaction, he entered them in a 
book, which afterwards was again sub- 
jeeted to a final revision. 

Many an immortal work, that is a 
source of exquisite enjoyment to man- 
kind, has been written with the blood 
of the author, at the expense of his hap- 
piness and of his life. Even the most 
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jocose productions have been composed 
with a wounded spirit. Cowper's hu- 
morous ballad of Gilpin was written in 
a state of despondency that bordered 
upon madness. ‘I wonder,” says the 
poet, in a letter to Mr. Newton, “ that 
a sportive thought should ever knock at 
the door of my intellects, and still more 
that it should gain admittance. It is as 
if harlequin should intrude himself into 
the gloomy chamber where a corpse is 
deposited in state.”” Ina late number 
of the Quarterly Review, it was justly 
observed, that “‘ our very greatest wits 
have not been men of a gay and vivacious 
disposition. Of Butler's private histo- 
ry nothing remains but the record of 
his miseries, and Swift was never 
known to smile.” Lord Byron, who 
was irritable and unhappy, wrote some 
of the most amusing stanzas of Don 
Juan in his dreariest moods. In fact, 
the cheerfulness of an author’s style is 
always buta doubtful indication of the 
serenity of his heart. 

Surke had all his principal works 
printed once or twice at a private press 
before submitting them to his publish- 
er. Johnson and Gibbon were excep- 
tions to these, it is true; they wrote 
spontaneously, and their first draft was 
the only one they gave to the press: 
and yet the majesty and beauty of their 
diction remain, perhaps, unsurpassed at 
the present day. The French writers, 
Rousseau and St. Pierre, carried their 
scrupulosity to anamusing excess. The 
former used to write out his new He- 
loise on fine gilt edged paper, and with 
the two-fold affection of a lover anda 
parent, repeatedly rehearsed his effu- 
sions to the ravishment of his own de- 
lighted ears before sending them to the 
printer; and the latter transcribed his 
Paul and Viginia no less than nine 
times, with the view of rendering it as 
perfect as any mundane thing may be. 
Sheridan, it has been well observed, 
watched long and anxiously fora bright 
idea, and when he was visited with 
one, he sought to attire it suitably, and 
afterwards discovered noless assiduity 
inrewarding it with a glass ortwo of gen- 
erous port. . Burns was another hard 
worker with his brain ; when his fickle 
muse jaded, he used to rock himself on 
a chair, and gaze upon the sky, pa- 
tiently waiting her inspiration. He 
was fastidious to a fault in the perfec- 
tion of his phrase and rhythm. The 
same delicate sense characterises Byron 
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Scott, Moore, C ‘ampbell, and Bulwer, 
the last of whom used to victimise the 
patient printer for seven successive re- 
vises. We might swell the list of labo. 
rious writers still further, but it is need. 
less ; and yet we have not alluded ty 
many of the craft who devoted their 
whole lives to a single production, 
like Dr. Copland, whose renowned Die. 
tionary of Practical Medicine has gj. 
ready occupied his undivided attentiog 
more than twenty years. We cannot, 
however, refrain from quoting one more 
name—that of the erudite, but ill-fated 

Castell, the author of hes xicon Hep- 
taglotton, since it presents so steal 
an example of great literary g¢ ‘nerosity, 
combined with the most here culean lite. 
rary industry. He was literally a 
martyr to letters, a case of voluntary 
immolation of himself and his fortune 
to his darling pursuits. It is impossj- 
ble to read unmoved his pathetic ap. 
peals to Charles I1., in which he la- 
ments the seventeen years of incredible 
pains, during which he thought himself 
idle when he had not devoted sixteen 
or eighteen hours a-day to the Lexi- 
con; that he had expended all his in- 
heritance (more than twelve thousand 
pounds); that it had broken his con- 
stitution, and left him blind, as well 
as poor. When this invaluable Poly- 
glott was published, the copies remained 
unsold in his hands; for the learned 
Castell had anticipated the curiosity 
and knowledge of the public by a full 
century. He had so completely de- 
voted himself to Oriental studies, that 
they had a very remarkable conse- 
quence; for he had totally forgotten 
his own language, and could scareely 
spell a single word. This appears in 
some of his English letters, preserved 
by Mr. Nichols, in his valuable “ Lite- 
rary Anecdotes.”’ 

It is supposed that above five hun- 
dred of his Lexicons were unsold at 
the time of his death. These were 
placed by his niece and executrix ina 
room at Martin, in Surrey, where for 
some years they lay at the me rey of 
the rats; and when they came into 
the possession of this lady’s executors, 
scarcely one complete volume could 
be formed out of the remainder, and 
the whole load of learned rags sold 
only for seven pounds! A single imper- 
fect copy recently sold for a larger sum. 

|To be 


Continued. ] 
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THE ELEMENTS OF MORALITY; INCLUDING POLITY.* 


[Coneluded.} 


Now, Jet us pause a moment, to re- 
call to mind what our author has pro- 
mised, and what he has performed. 
He promised, that he would lay down 
certain self-evident truths or proposi- 
tions, analogous to the axioms of geo- 
metry. and deduce the elements of 
morality from them, by * rigorous rea- 
souing.”” One of these fundamental 
propositions—one of these self-evident 
truths, he informs us, is his principle of 
justice. Now, where are the moral 
rules he has deduced from this? Alas! 
he tells us, that if we undertake to 
“draw inferences from the notion of 
Jastice,”’ we shall run into all kinds of 
«eontradiction and confusion.” He 
proves this by a specimen of his own. 
“Thus,” says he, * if we say that Jus- 
tice is Equality, and if we thereupon 
attempt to make the Property of all 
citizens always equal, we destroy the 
conception of Property.’’—p. 149. Now, 
Mr. Whewell offers this as a proof 
that we should not attempt to draw 
inferences from the notion of Justice; 
and we admit, that it is a conclusive 
proof, that he, at least, should not attempt 
to deduce ‘+ the elements of morality” 
from such a source. Why, then, did 
he attempt to do it?) Why did be un- 
dertake to give us a chain of conse- 
quences flowing from this great prin- 
ciple of justice, as the bright and beaati- 
fultruths of geometry flow from defi- 
nitions and axioms? We are now 
told, that these consequences are not 
to be defined by us at all, but by the 
law of the land! Instead of mathema- 
tical deductions from selt- evident truths, 
we have moral rules deduced from the 
laws of civil society; and which are, 
therefore, as fluctuating and change- 
able, as the source from which they are 
derived. We scarcely know, which 
the more to admire. the magnificence 
of the promise, or the insignificance of 
the performance. Mr. Whewell con- 


tends, as we have seen, that we cannot 
deduce any conclusions from the notion 
of Justice, without running into “ con- 
tradiction and confusion ;’’ and hence, 
the practical rule of justice is to be deriv- 
ed from the law of the state. It would 
be wrong to conclude from this, how- 
ever, that he does not hold a contradie- 
tory doctrine. For although he teach- 
es, that we dare not make any practi- 
cal application of the great principle of 
justice, independent of the law of the 
land; yet he declares, on the other 


hand, that “the State has, for one of 


its offices, to remove out of the Laws 
all that is unjust, so as to make them 
more and more just.”’—p. 148. * States 
may aim at constantly making their 
Laws continually more and more just.” 
—p. 149. But how the law-giver is to 
make the law conform to the dictates 
of justice, on the supposition that we 
can learn what things are just only by 
a reference to the law, is a mystery 
which our author has not been so good 
as to explain. Indeed, in his matzh- 
less system, Law and Jnrstice are 
made to revolve around each other, like 
twin stars: each being upheld and sup- 
ported by the power of the other. 

But let us suppose that it should hap- 
pen, that a man is firmly persuaded 
that the law of God requires one thing, 
while the law of the land requires ano- 
ther ;—which is he to obey? Hobbes, 
whatever may be thought of his princi- 
ples, has at least answered this ques- 
tion like a man; let him obey the law 
of God, says he, and take the conse- 
quences ; he ought to be willing to suf- 
fer martyrdom, if needs be, for con- 
science sake. But Mr. Whewell finds 
it a very delicate question. If he had 
been a true moralist, he would have 
found no difficulty in such a question ; 
but, as it is, it stands in his way, and 
he must make his escape from it in 
some manner or other. For this pur- 
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pose, he not only teaches that the 
great “ Ideas” of Truth, and Justice, 
and Goodness, which spring from the 
moral nature of man, are dark, vague, 
and floating notions, leading only to 
‘¢ contradiction and confusion ;" but he 
also labors, in every conceivable way, 
and in some that were not conceivable, 
to impress the mind of the reader that 
the law of the land is, in Great Bri- 
tain at least, the very perfection of 
Reason. He wishes “ each rising ge- 
neration” to derive “ its education from 
the existing Laws and Customs of the 
Nation,” and to be deeply ‘“ imbued 
with a belief that these Laws, and the 
Maxims which they imply, are right 
and just ;” so that “the stability and 
consistency of the State will be pre- 
served.”"—p. 151. “ We often find ex- 
pressions of the Legislator, or of the 
Jurists who comment upon the Law, 
which imply that they could not conceive 
a Law which did not aspire to be just.” 
—p.83. Fortunately, we know nothing 
of such legislators and jurists ; but it is 
quite certain, that our author could not 
clearly conceive of the injustice of a 
British law, if of any other. Shall we 
suppose, that the great * Idea of Jus- 
tice’? given by the moral nature of man, 
is in conflict with the *“ Fact supplied 
by the Law?” If so, our author will 
remind us, that “The Idea and the 
Fact cannot be separated.” 149. 
Justice without the law is a_ blind 
guide ; we can only see what justice is 
by looking at its image reflected in the 


—r"), 


law. 
If our author has read, with much 


care, the Equity Jurisprudence of Sto 
ry; from which he professes to have 
borrowed so freely, he must have seen, 
it appears to us, how unmeaning is the 


obsolete jargon about the perfection of 


reason manifested in the common law 
of England. Surely our author has 
not forgotten the great and wonderful 
changes which have so recently been 
effected in that law, in spite of the in- 
sane eulogies that its admirers have 
lavished upon it. Nor will the idle 
flatteries and compliments of our au- 
thor, (the one-hundredth part of which 
we have not noticed.) prevent other 
wholesome reformations which are 
destined to be wrought in it. 

We should not have dwelt upon this 
subject so long, if, in seeking to do ho- 
nor to ‘the Law,’’ the author of the 
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Elements had done no violence to Mo- 
rality. He every where speaks of the 
Law as * fixed,” and of Morality, inde- 
pendent of human law, as * more flex. 
ible,” —p. 331; as something dark and 
uncertain in its determinations. Hence, 
we must be permitted to say, that he 
has given us a very rigid and despotic 
system of law indeed, but an exceed- 
ingly loose system of morals: not that 
it excludes any thing good: but that, 
along with the good, it includes every 
thing bad. The low philosophy of 
Hobbes, and the “ immutable morality 
of his great antagonist, Cudworth : the 
brightest precept of recollection, and 
the darkest blunders of reason ; are here 
united by the flimsiest ties of sophistry, 

Though our author did not, as he 
tells us, intend to treat of moral philo- 
sophy, but only of the elements of 
morals; yet has he decided the two 
great questions about which moral phi- 
losophy is chiefly conversant. The 
first of these questions is, whence do 
we derive the ideas of right and wrong, 
or under what circumstances do they 
arise ? This question has been decided 
in the works before us, as we have 
seen, by referring the origin of our 
moral sentiments to the operation of 
human laws. ‘The second question is, 
what are the characteristics of right 
how are they distin- 
things ? This 


and wrong, or 
cnished from 
question the author likewise disposes 
of in his attempt to illustrate “ the idea 


other 


of moral goodness.” 

“We conceive actions,” 
says he, ** to be absolutely right, when 
they are conformable to the Supreme 
Rule of buman action.’’—p. 156. What, 
then, is this supreme rule? We are 
told a great many things about it, but 


human 


what it is, we cannot so easily learn 


from our author. *‘ The supreme law 
of our actions must be a law for all 
It must inelude the 
whole of our nature. Its rule for affec- 
tion and design must be, not that they 
shall be extinguished, but that they 
shall be right affection and right de- 
sire,” &c., &c. But what is the rule! 
Why, ‘ the conceptions to which Mo- 
rality directs our desires and affections, 
may be collected, in a general way, 
from what has been said of the concep- 
tions from which the impulses of Mo- 
rality urge us. As Morality calls us 
from anger, malice, covetousness, lying, 


powers of action. 
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deceit, Just, law-breaking—she impels 
us to an opposite set of qualities: — 
mildness, kindness, liberality, fairness, 
truthfulness, humanity, temperance, 
chastity, obedience. These concep- 
tions mast enter into the idea of the 
end of buman action. These must be 
included in the supreme Jaw of human 
action. These points indicate the place 
to which the lines of duty all tend. 
The supreme law of human action 
must be found in the point to which all 
such lines converge. It may be con- 
ceived as the Ideal Centre of such spe- 
cial moral tendencies as we have spo- 
ken: and thus, as the Idea of Mora- 
lity.’—p. 162. Here we have a great 
many things, such as liberality, fairness, 
and so forth, all pointing to the great 
Idea of Goodness ; but how are these 
things to be defined? how are they to 
be known, or what is it that constitutes 
their moral quality? Until this be 
shown, we may be told, “in a general 
way,”’ that they all point to the « Idea 
of Morality ;” but as to what that idea 
is, we shall be as far from having any 
knowledge as before; to our minds it 
will have * neither a local habitation,” 
nor “a name.” 

“We may proceed somewhat far- 
ther,” 
mination of this Ideal Centre, or Idea 
of Morality.” Whatis it, then? Why, 
«The Supreme Law of human nature 
must be 
a8 man; a 
sympathize, 


ays our author, “in the deter- 


a Law which belongs to man 
thing in which all men 
which binds together 
man and man by the tie of their com- 
mon humanity,” &c.,—p. 162. But 
what is it? “It excludes all that ope- 
rates merely to separate men; for ex- 


’ ' j ~ I ) 
ample, all deszres that tend lo a centre 


and 


m each individual, without any regard 
lo the f 
and especially, all ailections which ope- 
rate directly to introduce discord and 
conflict ; as we have seen, accordingly, 
that it excludes malice and anger, and 
directs us to mildness and kindness.” 
Very well; but what is it that is to do 
all this? ‘ The absence of all the af- 
fections which tend to separate men, 
and the aggregate of the affections 
which tend to unite them, may be ex- 
pressed by the term Benevolence.”— 
p. 162-3. Well; but what is benevo- 
lence? It includes “all the ties of love 
Which bind men together.” ... ‘This 
affection of love to man as man, is a 
part of the supreme law of human 


mmon sympatiiy of mankind ; 
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action: and the idea of a complete and 
universal benevolence is a point in the 
direction of the Ideal Centre, or a part 
of the Idea of Morality of which we 
have spoken.”—p. 163. 

After all, this brings us not one inch 
nearer to the nature of the great idea 
of moral goodness; for the question 
still returns, what is benevolence? Is 
it a mere passive state of the sensibility, 
or does it also include a state of the 
wil? what is its distinguishing attri- 
bute ? wherein does its moral character 
This question must be an- 
swered, before we can have any idea 
It is by a similar 
process, that our author reaches his 
four other cardinal virtues, of truth, of 
justice, of purity, and of order; and 
shows them all to be parts of the 
‘¢‘ Idea of Moral Goodness.” This isa 
tedious process, one would think, to 
arrive at self-evident truths. 

His remarks on the subject of order 
are so characteristic, that we shall re- 
fer to them. “ The Supreme Law of 
Human Action,” says he, *‘ in order te 
operate effectively upon men’s minds, 
must be distinctly and definitely con- 
ceived, at least in some of its parts and 
applications. But all distinct and defi- 
nite con cp Ons of Laws of Human Ac- 


consist ? 


of moral goodness, 


tion must involve a reference to the rela- 
tion which positive Laws establish. 
Hence, moral rules, in order 

tinct and definite, must cdepe id upon 
Laws; and MUST SUPPOSE LAWS TO 
BE FIXED AND PERMANENT. It Is our 
duty to promote, by our acts, this fixity 
and permanence ; and the Duty, of 


‘4. 
ons, 


lo be dis- 


; ‘ ; 
course, extends to our internal a 

fiat q : 
to Will, Intention, Desire and affection, 
We 


dispositions lo the Laws; 


es well as to external acts. must 
conform our 
obey the laws cordially, or administer 
them car fully, according to the posi- 
tion may happen to hold in the 
community. This disposition may be 
denoted by the term Order, understood 
in a large and comprehensive sense.” 
—p. 165. . . .“* The Idea of Order in 
this comprehensive sense is part of the 
Central Idea of Morality.”—p. 166. 

‘‘ Thus,” says our author, “‘ we have 
five Ideas, Benevolence, Justice, Truth, 
Purity, and Order, which may be con- 
sidered as the elements of the Central 
Idea of Morality, or as the cardinal 
points of the Supreme Rule of Human 
Action.’’—p. 166. 

But yet the idea of moral 


we 


goodness, 








3&8 


ot 


to which our author set out to conduct 
We have 
seen what he calls “its parts ;” but 
why these parts partake of the nature of 
the whole, or what the nature of the 
whole is, we have not yet seen. It sure- 


us, has not been attained. 


ly will be disclosed. one would think, be- 
fore the author is done; it seems that it 
already begins to dawn uponus. For we 
are told, ‘“* We are not to conceive these 
Ideas, (his five great * cardinal points’) 
as distinct and separable, but rather us 


connected and combined in a fundamen- 


tal and intimate manner. ‘hus, we have 
already mentioned moral qualities 


than one, as 
] 
u 


which partake of more 
Liberalit 
Justice ; Honesty of Justice and Truth 


Vie. ' ' ’ 
IIL partakes ol benevolence a 


And all these dispositions, Benevolence, 


Justice, Truth. Purity, Order, may be 


considered to be included in fhe Love 


of Goodness.” p- L606. But alas'— 
what is goodness ? This is the idea 


we have been in search of, and to which 


our author un 





t 


lertook to conduct us 


The great central idea of morality of 
soodness, is then, we are told, the love 
of morality or goodness. But we still 
ask, what IS mora 5 ? wh it is 2 0d- 
ness ? 

Goodness, we are told, is ‘*a confor- 
mity to the supreme | of human ac- 


tion:”’ and “the supreme Jaw of hu- 


man action is a love of moral good as 


good, and the desire to advance to- 
wards it as the ultimate and only real 


object of action. lo this object, all 


special affections, all external objects 


and the desires of such objects, al! in- 


tercourse of men, all institutions of so- 


! . } 
i@rea as t 


subordinate 


cons 


ciety, are 
and instrumental. And thus, this Love 
of Good includes, excites, nourishes, 
and directs to their 


4 


more special Ailec 


proper ends, those 
ions and Dispositions 
We wish 
lerstand, once for all, 


lves bound to 


of which we have spoken.” 
the reader to ut 
that we do not feel 


tenth part of the 


oursé 
point out the error 
and covfusion which may be found in 
the extracts that we trom the 


make 
work before us; we have no criticism 


to offer at present in regard to the 
strange notions necessarily implied iu 
the above passage, as well as in nearly 
all of the lucubrations of the author. 
We simply wish to notice the fact, 
that it conducts us to the position, that 
moral goodness is a conformity to the 
supreme law, and that the supreme 
; ' 


rule enjoins mora! goodness ! 
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A further description of the conduet 
supreme rule ig 
contained in the following words: “ Ip 
order to describe the character and 
conduct conformable to the Su 
Rule, we may speak of it 


conformable to the 


preme 
as the char- 
acter and conduct of a good man~ 
That is right which a good man would 


O. Tho 





( are right aflections which 
a good maa would feel.’’—p. 166.— 
Yow, we do not suppose that r Aue 
thor means to as that every thing 
vi i COO i rood: 
tor il Loo | iB I OL LIS ate 
ions are ie ent il moral t of 
viey even supposiug | m tl per- 
fect man By {he means tha the 
actions whicl a good man does, as a 

od man, or which goes to co tute 
his coodness, are conformable to the 
supreme rule, t 3 1s ¢ y te epeat in 
a very awkwal 1 W 1 pl hon 
that goodness ts a coniorm ty to ' SU- 
preme rule All tl we ( earn 
fl mn Such fenc ing ts, f if ( ess is 
a confornuiity to the supreme rule, and 
hat the st eme tl - enjoins goodness, 
Lbis is absolutely that we can ga- 
ther from Dr. Whewell on this all-ina- 
tant | rn \\ regret that he 
Nd not impart his information without 


such an astonishing pl! sion o rds 

We cannot follow out ruthor ough 
his remurks on the ** Virtues of the 
Atfections :” the ** Virtues of the Men- 
tal Desires ;” the * Virt ected 


ues Col 


with Truth;” the “ Virtues relating 
to the Bodily Desires ;” the ‘ Intel- 
lectual Virtues ;” the “ Reflex Virtues 
and Vices; nor through his disserta- 
tion concerning our * duties” in regard 
to the same things lo ! eft } inds, 


el 





Ps arrange ind nomenctat e will 
be a sufficient index to the nts of 
this portion of his book: ar hoses, 
our limits require us to view the vork 
before us. not in relation to the varius 
details, but in relation to the great land- 
marks of moral science. We have al- 

} lits doctrines coneern- 





reaqay considere 


ing the relation between morality and 
law : the origin of our moral sentiments, 
and the idea of goodness ; we shall con- 
clude with a brief notice of its positions 
in regard to the nature and authority 
of conscience. 
rid with 
| sen- 
might that his 


views 1n regard to the nature and fune- 


From what the author has s 


respect to the origin of our m 
timents, we conclude 


clence are vague and in- 


tions of cou 





The El 


definit \ccordingly, in speaking of 
conscience, he multiplies epithets, and 
piles one up nother, but he throws 
no light m the subhect. He tells us, 
for ex unple, that ence asa law 
*js a stage in our moral and intellec- 
tual progre ss"? — p. 261; and agnin, 


1 aS 5 alle ia i 
that ‘conscience is never fully formed, 


but alw he course of formation.” 


ap. 2O3. Now, in re 


ird to such ex- 


pressions, as W i] in regurd to the 
gene ral chara r of our anthor’s teach- 
ing. we wish to make nark, in or- 
der that we may not be misunderstood 


mour strictures on His work. Wr d not 


say. toen, that a frue sense may not be 
| | ] f signs eil as 
upou reas of Othe , - 
sim! imp, to which 1 should ob- 
ject. i nay | t how 
1 h 1 or WI ! 
t ) 1 ef af is wl t ‘ 
kt ) se lyre 
intin juainted the sci ‘ 
ol The ! » doubt, sees 
a tru i ! ‘ 5 lid Wwe 
da i ld irprised 
to ! s | be so dull 
as to nd him; and yet we 
Wil t i that if he had 
fo id steady view of the 
{ 1 | rad ly and ob- 
8c ! | ! t in all its 
bea I I if impos- 
sible to ¢ | self as he has done. 
The l i who i j r with the 
truths of moral sci may, therefore, 
S€ 1 uthis “tly re 1 te | 
in tl f th t tl ng 
misled { ! tary or d | 
wie present , Tas t ! l 
ut 1 ! no will elimi the 
1 ia rfect circle from tl nost 
clu is} pt ) | el i 
g the 1 lent, 
\ ¢ ) i ! I 
inst | fos his 
own « beanie preconce ived 
errors f 1 tl n, as he will be 
oft | | h ny ft 
Or 4 il t itiv mind, ne 
will t imthnor nus mm 
some | more, i m 
son oe ly 
where | ine if t uth 
from error is | leaiw will not 
be able to d te 1 : unl rn can 
find in | ow hye som. or in some it} er 


teacher, a better guide than 
Elements of Morality.” 
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The great question which our author 
discusses in regard to conscience, is 
this :—Is he who acts according to his 
conscience always right! This ques- 
tion, Whether viewed in relation to imdi- 
vidual conduct, or in relation to many 
of the great practical interests which 
agitate the Christian world at the pre- 
sent day, appears to be one of immense 
magnitude and importance. The im- 
portance of the question, however, we 
cannot 


ont 
(rate a 


undertake to unfold and illus- 
t present: it must appear to the 
most superfici#l observer that it is of 
sufficient 


most serious attention. 


magnitude to engage! our 
We shall pro- 
ceed, then, to consider the manner ia 
which our author has solved this ques- 
tion. 


t t! S eisalw \ Y . 
G2. hi ls and 

pr 3 SCI 
c msta 3 is 
the \ itv,’’--p. 266 
and ) us places. Now, 

pears pel ) that 
it Ss alway W »a on- 
science, 1f can neve { wr 7 to at l 
he ice to that if : 
to retuse to o 3 4 | l- 
not | mm iif I \\ Ne 
ever we are ca | | 
a sor conse ng ' 
retu ro \ li l 3 
Wwro ) oht to 
Ov¢t } iw s to fl trom 
wrong ; na as refusing to 
vield the d es of « S, 
is t ‘ coneed wi in- 
not t t ht to vield \\ t 
po ( eive of a clear ‘ 

: nference; and ( Lu- 
thor refuses to make it bi 
tha tis always wrong . 
d ee TO ¢ - * pug-% l 
n l ) that 5 il Vay ) l 
det obedier et 

On the cot ‘ er hay pro- 
pounde 1 the qui is | » acts 
i | to h Pe ( avs 
right? he rephve 1. 13 Lona 
to answer this question in | ih - 
1 » WO i lt » OI te ( 

our M y.’==—p. 262. H 

s tota 100 LITL pe ot 
— i 
( Cel I | bine an \ 
ing it in all eases. * Und flu- 
ence of education, laws, prejudices and 
passions, the standard of right and 


| 
wrong, which exists in men’s minds fot 





f 
4 
’ 
} 
; 
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the time, is often very different from 
that which the Moralist can assent to. 
Men have often committed — the fts, 
frauds, impositions, homicides, thinking 
their actions right; though they weré 
such as all Moralists would condemn as 





wrong. Such men acted acco! ling to 
their conscience. Were they ther DY 
justified ?”—p. 262. Our author does 
not seem to pere elve, that he has, DY 
meansof an ambiguous word, stifled his 
position. We do not say, that both 
his positions may not be true, but we 
say, that they do not relate to the sam 
objye ct of thought. The truth is, that 


IS are ail true, in 





although his pusiti 
certain senses; yet the misfortune is, 
that in treating of this subject, he does 
not hold his mind steadily to one thing, 
but suffers it to fly from point to point 


in the midst of the ambiguities of his 


l 
hraseology. Tl uch his assertions 


Dp 
are all correct, vet DY permitting them to 
fly in different directions and aim at dif- 
ferent obj cts, appe aring to be the same 
only because they have a common 
name; he has left the question he un- 
dertook to discuss in a state of no little 
prepl xity and confusion. We do not 


deny his doctrine Ss; we un le rstand the m 





fullv: and we will venture to affirm 


that any man, who has solved the pro- 





blem in question clea and satisfacto- 
rily to his own mind, will understand Mr. 
W he well better than he understands 





himself. 
There is a distinction lying at the 


bottom of this subiect to which we must 





| forever remain envel- 


iculty and confusion 


attend, or it wil 
ope d in great 


To unfold and illustrate it, let us sup- 








pose that A does a certain act in obe- 
dience to his conscie e. Now, the 
: + +) 


question is, does it follow that this act 


is right, simply because his conscience 


commanded it? ‘To this question, we 
rae 





may reply in the affirmative or mn 


ve, according to the use an | applica- 


tion of the term ht. If A had not 






performed the act. he would have done 
violence to his conscience: which, itis 
admitted, is of “the verv essence of 
immorality.” Hence, it was his dutv 
to do it; and the act was morally 
right in him. Using the term 7 chi 





then. in reference to the moral conduct 
of the agent A, we do not hesitate to 
say, that the act in question was right, 
because it was done in obedience to the 
dictate of conscience 


gut the term right is frequently ap- 
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rf 
| 
L 


plied to actions abstra tly considered, 
and without reference to the agent. 
Thus, an act is said to be right when it 
is such as ought to be « , UV those 


who have the power id opportunity 





o know it to right | to ad 
Such an act is sa right in ite 
lw refere > to In- 
ol al li s se of 
I W 5 the A, vi ave 
cec 1 ( se li Vv done 
OD f e t ( cence iy be 
wrong; that 1s t& \ n es ich 
that he would fee ind not to 
provide 1] 5 ¢ ! er ctly 
enilgotent l. H e, the sal é tion 
may be both 7 t and w it the 
Same time, in these very lerent 
senses : lit w » the 
above distinction, w } \ clear. 
ly made and insisted on by Stewart, 
and Read, and Price, that has led our 
author into so 1 I rplex 
It cannot é that : makes 
consmence ‘“*the ultimate st dard of 


morality,” or clothes it with the attri- 


butes of infallibilitvy. The ground we 


have taken, is perfectly consistent with 
the truth, that conscience is liable to in- 
numerable errors, and needs to be en- 


lishtened. Nor does it imply, that we 
may rest contented to live and act in 
contormityv with the present dictates of 


our conscience, without seeking to ad- 
Vance i Know |é lore ot | t) he 
contrary, it s ne of t Oo 
onscre { itse | i th it Ww } a 
i¢ means ry I n 
hgnt C science 18 ) 
‘ y f rine! ‘ Sg e 
p I e « ne a 
tion fo seek for ont, 18 one t 
important 1 tes. Wr . 
sent, that f ent d f « 
semlence 1s the mediate r ( action; 
he who vlo] ites if, 1s gulltyv iw 9, 
and he who obeys, does right. No 
matter what we may take as tl d= 


ard of right in the abstract, w 

take expediency, or the relations of 

things, or the word of God, or Mr. Whe- 

well’s great principle of order: we must 
“1] 


still, er necessilate rei, ad it ¢ ( ‘e 


as the immediate rule of dut We 


must follow this as the imme é rule 
of conduct : it is mpossibie to ¢ ceive 
of any other. No man can ru m- 
self by a light which he does not see; 
and to act in conformity with what he 


sees and feels to be his duty. is to be 


governed by the dictates of conscience. 
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Let those who deny this doctrine, show 
in what cases, and on what principle, a 
man should refuse to obey his conscien- 
tious convictions of duty, 

For the present, we shall enter no 


I 
further into the consideration of this 
interesting subject; as it is high time 
we should take leave of our author.— 





We have not dwe lt on the amusing 
fi atures of the w rk ( f Mr. Whew Cll, 
he use Wwe h \ wi he l to do justice, 


our pow r, to orea 
might, had we so 


many a smile by 


chose, have excited ' ' 
dwelling on the peculiarities of his no- 
menclature and style; but have passed 
them over, 1 because we deemed 
them unworthy of notice, but because 
thev are c mparative ly small offences. 


is seldom satisfied, if he can 
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well avoid it, to call things by their old 
names; and having ceased to call them 
by their familiar appellations, he seems 
to have forgotten a good share of the 
knowledge he possessed of them. By 
a pedantic affection of a strange ter- 
up of new epithets 
needlessly introduced, and old 


permanently applied, together with his 


] 
made 


minology, 
ones 


grand cd sien to strike at a new path to 
the philosophy of morality, and alarm 
all, by his determination to make con- 
science and truth bend to established 
institutions, he has contrived to intro- 
duce a degree of perplexity and confu- 
sion into moral science, which it 18 ex- 
ceedingly painful to contemplate, and 


from which we turn with feelings of un- 


mingled pleasure and delight. 
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YEMASSEE,” 


“Guy Rivers,” &c. 





EAGER CONFIDENCE OF AMBITION. 


THERE are two lives, and one alone is ours, 


And chosen, we must choose : 


the one is fair, 


A world of summer skies, and smiles, and flowers, 


The other dark with tempests and with care : 


Our will, in choice of these, declares our powers ! 
Is it thy pleasure, o’er the summer sea, 
To glide with noiseless power and easy sail, 


Reluctant at the nobler sov’reignty 
Of wind and wave, and the triumphant gale ? 


Chen we part company, 
At unperformance, 
Where the strife thickens, 
And back recoil, 


and nought but 


for I should quail 
and my course must be, 
where the meaner pale, 


inger see, 


Where Glory waves her flag, and Victory waits for me. 


THE SACRIFICE 


UPON OUR ALTARS. 


Our very passions leave us—our best tastes 


Subside, as do our pleasures, and depart ; 
The moss and ivy grow about the heart, 


And 


Our virgin fancies. 


a cold apathy and dullness wastes 
We grow old apace, 


While every flow’r that boyhood lov’d keeps young, 
As if in bitter mockery of our pride! 
And this it is to run ambition’s race, 
To lose the pulse of hope, youth’s precious tide, 
And through strange regions, and with unknown tongue, 
As vain as Edward Irving’s, wander wide, 
Seeking our solemn phantoms,—things of air, 
Thin, unsubstantial, which our hearts still grace 


With homage, 


and our eyes still fancy bright and fair. 
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MORNI AND ETHNEA,. 


A TALE OF ST. COLUMBA. | 


Concluded 


“You ask not,” replied the Naiad, 
‘‘ wherefore the wind hovers around the 
flower, and while it gives freshness and could be said to fly, in realms whose 


Nn : 
i hus passed time MW, indeed, time 


strencth, hives within its bosom those endless pleasure and ceaseless light di- 


treasured perfumes, which consecrate vide the external world from that of ou 


its flight, like visitants from paradise. own thoughts and actions, which mark 














You ask not, wherefore the moon-beam our epo hs upon earth. Of all the Spinits 
rests upon the wave, wooing it with who thro {the realms, who turned 
the passion and pu ity of a bride; or their eyes to the praise and beauty of 
wherefore the dew of midnight, which their queen, Morm was the fa 
sleeps upon the flower, glitters like stars He telt her prophecy ot lu nr 
in the firmament ’Tis the universa progressing 4 it thougi he looked | 
spirit of love, which pervades the silent around n with the eyes of as t. fa- 
depths of nature - whick wedsthe breath miliar with the object of mystery ch 
of summer to the flower, and pledges met his gaze, and a 
the kiss of moonlight to t swe 7 the te { 
wave, that mirrors her radiance and was ad ipted by a secret ! | 
glory.” cess of con n ( 
* Yet I am it man,” exclaimed mained un | irt f 
Morni, as he hui g enra] tured upon dus pollut purity and | 8s 
the words of the Naiad. of his spiri n In fancy he yet 
“One wave of my wand,” replied pressed to it his earthly bride; 1 irn- 
th queen, **« vuuld make thee in all ed with ardour those glances whicl 
things, even as | am, and the bright rested on him l his 
company which heralded thee hither breast, and felt, \ cle 8 JOY, 
yet it is not the cha g or a mon ae revert | pressure of her lip, strong 
Slowly, as a decaying | ed as the embra leat] | murmur- 
government, must 1 f ¢ the acce roke eart 
be detached from 1 ‘ Q ex Imed, starting 
to share my throne, and ep- from at f ¢ h, as he re ed 
tre ; yet though thou a ler s tl ‘ eny | 
munion with spirits—tho oh thou ma’ me its firs é l ust ! , 
resemble them in form, and wear their “Speak thy request,” replied th 
light and gauze-like raiment—thy mind Naiad. 
will for a time retra the scen Ss ol Morni pause ior €& moment in an | 
earth; thine ear list n, as indreams, to agony of doubt and tear. He readed 
the voices of those t] i last loved, and t ne ir th itv of ete il exile— 
thine heart wande1 ick to the affec- perhaps of leath, should his request be 
tions of its nature.” denied. He turned his tear-dimmed 
ai The n I am dadoome * said Morni, eyes upol tl queen. Hi reit a ge tle 
as he felt the words of the Naiad al- pressure, as vn, upon his lids= 
re ad \ hed ry Ul struvvie wil hin the tears } Li issed i beneath 
his i i h $ it 1 ex the lip of the Naiad, and eve ct 
amid t ve | | s ce h, around him wa 1 ina V - 
like a FLided SE ent, Tas ites his eye, 3 licht, hitherto a stranger to his 
and coils its folds ar 1 him. ; vision. 
“To be love y me, and sit upon * Thy request ?—Speak it,” repeat- 
my throne,” replied the Naiad, as, ed the que en. ‘She who hath shared 
rising, she waved her set ptre ovel him, her kingd mm with thee, cannot retfust | 


and he sank senseless at her feet. thee aught.” 











at I may revisit earth,” replied 








, ’ 
tremoil y 
queen was 8 lent. \ moment- 
ary frow like the dew clo ling the 
blush of the flower, passed over her 
’ 1 
face, as she ie ard and } aused on Mor- 
bls 
\ } et) ’ 
‘) heart st wanders ick to 
' ” 1 4 
earth ? he said 
“B me not,” responded Morni, 
cr sl 1 
ut I t] vself hast in 
1) I C.—( th . were if 
} 
| al rit l | ! thee, br ht 
‘ ] j thy t ) 
spit Lit I nued, ¢ Hestly elm 
re once n S he crowns 
{ ea 1x¢ he etermal 
t [ 1 rl ] 
1 
< ( nte ( } | 
I I s ] il) ( 
| 
\ i I f 
ny t 
or ! 0 
th ha 
wiines ( 
lef ai ' | f for 
{ oo coe un, 
( t f thy 
tl plea é if hine ! 
m0 
A knelt | e her, his arms ex- 
te ensit prayer, a | 
! h the throng- 
g hOv1OI I eart, 
t Ol ha 
ml 1 ol lerness and 
Te} 
! 
if 
1 ¢ t 
i iO s ried 1 Ta] 
I I eamed from 
V features 
; ; 1: 
il Siil 
¢} { 
LD i i oh u 
Smli s ‘ . WHE 1 - 
can’s 
4] V dy of my 
ja i ( N | 
‘ is 
\ ! I m tne 
prince ;—* vhich gilds it, 
ke 1 sm by the sceptre 
| wearn mage to thy 
thi ( j ‘ I 180 t. tine 
ve of an ear ( I 
S] ctende « ptre ) 
him, and Morni { lins 
token 0 ity nd pas 
1 
ee l we rest nature ) 
thee,”’ said the Naiad, ind allow thee 
to ascend bg | bpeware the re are 
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stronger, though unseen ties, which 
bind thee !o our realm beyond the light 
breath which the oath, and 
either leaves it chained to the altar of 
the heart by the vow of honor, or scat- 
ters it to the wild air, a thing as light as 
that with which it mingles.” 

** What ties !”’ faltered the prince. 

“Thy change of nature,” replied the 
queen, “and a mysterious power, which 
will haunt thee through the caves and 
hiding-places of the earth, to cancel] 
thy perjury, and rec thee to the 
nature thou hast foresworn.” 

‘Perjury !”’ “* by 
these vales of light, which rise around 


speaks 


lr 
mim 


repeated Morni; 


} alac c, | seek 


us like an air-wrought : 
oath | hay 


neither to the 
throne, nor 


bre ak 


; 
releas 


sworn before thy 
myself from the sacred natu 
power has breathed upon me! Should 


toou or thy realm be torgotten while | 
tread the earth, thou hast within thy 
grasp an element, which carries in 
bosom the stre veth of thunder and the 


vengeance otf cae ath.’’ 


- And Sif h shall I e tl d of 
earth,” returned the queen, ** should’st 


thou forget to return the of thi 
Naiad, or the duty thou hast sworn to 
her throne.” 

**Oh! Tam mad for joy,” exclaim- 
ed Morni, as he pressed the SCC} tre to 


love 


his lips ‘* T shall see the bright sun 


s like a racer of proud and un- 


again, ¢ 
wearied mettle, he speeds his heavenly 
‘ len gaol 


and pants for the gol 
ht hangs her banners from 
’ tl uished 


course, 


¢ 


where ' 





wili 





the clouded turrets of the vang 
aay. | shall see _"? 
‘Thy bride, the princess Ethnea,”’ 


a sterner tone 
we Fool 
and 


and death, 


interruy ted the Naiad, in 
than 
immortality is within thy 


she had hitherto adopted. 
erTasp, 


yet thou cling’st to dust 
while s in thine em- 
brace, and death conceals his dart from 
roids red robe he 
To 


she 


the former crumb! 


thee, beneath the em! 
hath flung on thy painted earth. 
thy love !—away Yet stay,” 
added, checking herself, as Morni, deaf 
unconscious of the 
I like 


to her words, and 
desire of vengeance, which lurk 
a serpent beneath them, was dashing 
from the spot, and felt his wings already 
spread for flight; ‘stay; e1 

seek’st thine earth, I have a 
charge to give thee. The period ot 
thy visit must be short, and thy return 


nou 


‘ 
i 


parting 
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with which thy 
int the 


marked by the signs 
brethren of dust cor 
time.” 
‘Thy 
plied tae prince, ‘shall be cherished 


commands, fair 
and obeyed. Say on.” 

“ When the moon rides hi 
the sky, and mountain, vale, and plain 
sleep beneath the spell of her light— 
that be thine hour of return. Thou 
rememberest thine oath? Thou know- 
est my power? To thy bride of dust, 
away !” 

T: he resurrection of t 
the deep was the flicht of a moment. 
The blood once more circled through 
his veins; to the min i was once more 





} 


ie prince from 


restored impressions and recollections, 
as though he had bandoned 
earth or his nature, but which, in the 
change he had undergone, lay vague 
confused and undefined, like the sever- 
ered and dislocated relics of life as the J 
spread 
death. His heart once more | 
the living impulses, which flowed back 
upon it, like streams returning their 
tributes to the fountain; and amid the 
emotions which thronged and swelled 
within a bosom, hitherto pulseless and 


never a 


-aned to 


inanimate, he felt the returning glow of 


a warrior’s ambition—the unbending 
loftiness of a prince’s pride—and love, 
flowing through every vein, like a tide 
of flame, and springing from the heart, 
as its centre—its exhaustless fount. 

As he stood on the border of the 
lake, thus divested of every influence 
of his spiritual nature, the thought 
flashed on him of entering the castle, 
and standing in the presence of Et 
in the disguise of a minstrel. 
moon, like a bride parting the ci 
clouds, was slowly ascending “her 
highest noon,” while her troop of spark- 
ling satellites glanced in her wake, 
like handmaidens bearing her silver 


irtained 


train. The lake was one mirror of 
light. The prince stooped over the 
bank, and beheld the transformation 


realised as by enchantment—the 
Barrad around his head—the long beard 
floated on his breast, and the harp was 
in his hand. 

“Thanks! thanks! bright queen,” 
he cried in rapture, and he swept the 
silent strings; “asthou hast not de- 
serted me, my life upon my faith !” 

He sprang from the spot, and with a 
hasty step traversed the gardens, lin- 


flight of 


and scatter through the vault of 


[ November, 


gering on every place which reminded 
him of hours passed in the dalliance of 
ghted in trath, to be 
hand of death, 
red, living over again 


love—of vows pli 
broken, alas! by the 
As thus he wand 


lays and hours, whose memory multi- 


plied the happiness they brought; and, 
in the ecstacy of retrospective life, for. 
vetl il tie nature which claim d him 
s fs OW nd the oath hose fulfil- 
ment bound him to an exacting, Te 
morseless future, a burst of minstrelsy 
rose from within the castle walls, and 
} ial , | ; es 
ale d away ib Si ’ lik sore parting 


bosom of the night. 
memory and 
awakened w 


! 

! 

*' ] } 
Ss condition, on WI 


dispelled 
thin him a 
lich he was 
looked 


ne was yet mere}- 


ll 

—— d to revisit earth. He 
toward the sky ;—tir 
ful to him—the moon was far from her 
noon. He to the castle; every 
turret glowed with light, and the creat 
hall was a scene of mirth, festivity and 

Anon upon his ear 
peal of the revellers, the 


turned 


rejoicing. broke 


the merry 


rich minstrelsy of the harps, as the 
dancers kept measure to their strains. 

“And is this thy love, Ethnea!” 
said Morni, aus he \ uinly el le ivi red to 
wake one chord from the harp he bore, 


lin the moon- 
strings—* Js 


while a tear-drop glistene 
light, as it fell among the 
this the love for which 


amid the vales of paradise ; which 





made those crystal ae lace of 
darkness, and their ght s] rits s de 
formed to the eye, ii on I th t of 
thee! Ethnea, weepest ¢/ i thy | love, 
amid the revel, the dance, and the 


song? 


Dispirited and sad 
her forgetfulness, yet 


amid these wit- 


' 
iimost 


ineredulo if » festive light which 
broke on his eye, and the strains ot 
mirth which assailed his ear, with 


quick and agitated step he bent his way 
towards the castle. He paused a mo- 
ment on the thres!l - of the gate. It 
was no lon ver the sion, which, in his 
despuir, he had fon idly hoped; but a 
and revolting truth, which crushed 
ished imageof Eth- 


stern 


out the so long che 


nea from his heart, and made it yearn 
for the prose nee of the Naiad—the love 
which defied tempts ition and the decay 


of time—and that beneath the 
wave of eternal happiness and light. ; 

«A minstrel, worn with travelling,” 
he said to the man, who watched by 


ante 
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the gate, “implores admission, and he 

will requite the hospitality of thy purse 

with his humble skill upou the harp.” 
“Enter.” said the man; “and the 


ace of our walls be upon thee! 


The uext moment Morni_ stood 
among the revellers, joyless and un- 
smiling amid the gaiety which sur- 


risen from the 


1 
ze the hearts and voices 


rounded him, like one 
dead to | 


of mirth with the chill of 


1s dark and 


fearful home. Still pealed the harps of 


the minstrels, and still whirled on the 
giddy dance; still whispered the man- 
ly lip its compliment and the 
of gallantry, while the ear of beauty 


tributes 
hung entranced on sounds, which filled 
it like softest music. Frenzied and 
desperate wandered the eyes of Morni 
the sparkling group ; he felt 
his glance imbued with more than a 
his cheek bee: 
hour 


me cold, as 
had arrived for the 
nature: while thick 
and burning drops streamed from his 


mortal fire ; 
though the 
diseolution of his 


brow, like fire distilled from the land of 
tection, he 
mingled with the minstrels, and his 


the spirit. ‘To escape d 


harp swelled the strains of festivity 
from his unconscious and trembling 
hands. 
struck 
the strings, rest- 
lessly through the pageant-throng 
xround him. Ethnea was not there. 
Wasshe dead? Theharrowing thought 
fellon him with remorse for the rasl 
had announced her. 
Had she died for him? ‘The question 
was followed by a mingled sensation of 


But while he, thoughtless.y, 


his eyes wandered 


against 


charge he 


and joy, which confounded 


sadness a 

both, and wrought on its victim like 

madness. Ethnea gone! then earth 
} 


had no farther claims upon his heart; 
and the affections, which led him back, 
he felt already breaking and 
withering. 


were 
While thus he stood in melancholy 
desiring the moment 
which should restore his spiritual na- 
fure, In a remote part of the hall his 
eyes rested on a form, seen in happier 


and despair, 


hours, and worshipped through all the 
death and change, with 
the devotion of an idolater. It was 
Ethnea. Anger clouded his brow, as 
the truth of the charge rushed to his 


vicissitudes of 


mind ; but a moment dispelled it, as the 
sunshine brushes the ripple from the 
Wave. She was surrounded by mirth; 
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but there was no responsive smile upon 
the lips to share, or give it welcome. 
The lamps gleamed above her with 
the brillianey of day, but where was 
the blush which might have reposed 
upon that cheek, like a rose expanding 
in the warmth of sunlight? The giddy 
dance wove its labyrinth around her; 
yet like a statue did she regard the 
!, cold, joy less and silent. 
It was Ethnea; but, alas! how changed 


movine crow 


from her he had claimed as his bride— 
from her whose beauty had been his 
dream amid the loveliness of paradise. 
The hollow of her cheek, her sadness, 
her silence—all bespake a truth, which 
defied even the separation of death, 
and sought the tomb of her lover, to 
watch and weep there. 

Though his oath broken; 
though the threatened penalty of the 
Naiad and the utter extinction of spirit 
followed; though death approached, 
and whispered in his ear the curse of 
dust; yet one word must be exchanged 
with the princess, even though it were 
but “ Farewell !”’ 

The dance had ceased, and the harps 
sunk to silence. He descended amid 
the crowd—there was one expedient 
still left him to inform her of his pre- 
He called to mind the air he 
had often sung in her bower, and sang 
to her the last time they met there. 
Ethnea Joved it, perhaps, as much for 
the minstrel, as the melancholy sweet- 
He swept the 
strings, and sang the following lines— 


were 


sence. 


ness which marked it. 


When we parte: last, the smile which played 


Oa thy hips I tho t coutd never dic 


But alas! our smiles as often fade, 
As the moonlight to the lover's eye. 

It was the star-light of my path 
The spell w i did my steps beguile ; 

And though the tempest lower’d in wrath, 
Oue ray still pierced it—'twas that smile !— 


Too happy! if the love we felt 
In those bricht hours. could last for ev 


If the God, betore whose shrine we knelt, 
Our hearts had fated ne’er to sever 
gut rent the tie—and cone the truth 


Which blessed our hearts in that sweet hour; 
Too late we've | 
That passion fadeth like a flower— 


urned the doom of youth— 


And what is left, save the broken heart 

And the tear, which dims the once bright eye? 
Oh ! would that ere the hour to part, 

\ sterner fate had come—To die! 


But vain to murmur !—Vain to weep 
Over a doom as dark as ours !— 
To guard a withered flower, and keep 
Our sad watch by its faded bowers 
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Oh! had we never loved nor met, fell on them with the mellow lustre of 
How happier far had be our fate!— , : 
Oo t sunset. 
Our star so soon set 
And tof usdlorh an pate As Morni entered the bower, the 





form he so cht Was before him. Ex- 


. . ; i 
For the gay and heedless throng, the iausted and breathless with terror, shoe 


air had no memory, and the words no had sunk upon the floor, her arms ex. 





meaning. But it fell on the ear of the tended on a couch, to which she clung 
princess like a voice from the dead, as_ for support, while the cressets p vured 
fancy knelt by the tomb of her lover, dow ) their warm light upon a face, 
whose depths returned solemn and tintless, ghost-like, and ashy He 
holy inswers to the he rt whose pas- kne!t to Hel ne presse n | 78 to he 
sion smth could not chill. And, strick- cheek—twas cold: he clasped hey 
en, as iu the presence of a spirit, who hand in his—it | pulseless and clay. 
returned to earth ona mission of warn- —§ {jke. : 
ing o -venge: and bewildered with *¢ Dead, dead,” he murmured, as he 
the 1 iwhts und memories which bent over h parted her hair from he 
ere lon mind listened pale br 1 felt while tea 
to iustrel, sl s ted from het ed on t lag >|} ed out 
s Ih lie] rrenzy was 1 the last $s Ol list ind 
l hastly pallor settled on her breat! y im 
bre i ire -s5 » tre le 1 [eal pul é ‘ ' yr pat e 
tu 71h 6H h moment Vive «TD Voi I vi id t 
st I e tho rht, t ita pri ess ‘ Viv 6 ; 8 
te » stood amid a scene nm omiu r—the \ a % ‘ 
of ! pre Th supe hide 1 ‘ 
st iss 1 the hideous she vith a . i 
as] t> sl raised he fal my che nd « 3 its 
hands to head, and, uttering a wild very blood—o} f it ' , 
and heart-rending shriek, sank back mercy. mercy. | 
upo r seat. My ride! 
The revellers gat l I if | lea x Moi 
He is not here,’’ s as sl in itely 
ned t group with a | ») and k Oh, ¢ t t 
sing J not re, not here ried 1 | i Sie i D8 
«VY iO hb Nn ner irom i : 
the i ] dd i by-sta id ° iN iy i 1M T'- 
HY] si rep! d, in a ri. | rs wistel 9 
de pt ] wh Ze t stepers with W i s 3 ft) of 1 The essed 
hori ind, d 1 their pre to bis lear 1 | s not the 
Sé { vith the S tf ou i shi dead Who ¢ spsii | eave ~| 
rushed fromthe ha He observed her move—I speak \ t | 
d ti . ticed by the rest, fears. Is not this | sof thine? 
. ) were of } : . ' ‘ 
i i J [0 and | seth no upon # 
Atter following her for some time cheek wiih all the \ 7, I re | agupy 
through a | ize, she fled before him of thine? Speak «. Ethnea! t 
wit! cn? , nade him sus} t # t » SAY is { ur carries 
the terrible impression which weighed th to! 
on her, that she was haunted the Lrtt 1 indeed Morn 1 
lea . He i ntly SpoKe her beat Mi l ! ret i the pi cess, as §$it 
Sh ther answers or turned, but felt the vital press ( tht Lip 1 
f pursued her fl with such a heard the human tone wh thed 
fe i | spee ! nit sh iddel l j rs \ T1é \i j w Du- 
the hy } Tr i I j \ ry) Ve 
A small ‘ se terminated N fol re I | the ce 
the p 7 WW » flowers, as 1 ‘ cing, a hi » t lin 
climbed the walls. or were train i of his « it, and 1} 
festoons, so as almost tor pres ta litions i 1, on his ret wonuk 
arti | j im”, were Wi rwoven with part them torevel | i e toou 
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« And wherefore hast thou wandered 
so long without seeking thy bride? 
And wherefore this minstrel disguise, 
as though thou sought’st to play a part, 
answered the prin- 

huny on him, and 
which 


and deceive me 
cess, as she fondly 
traced those lineaments, on 


rv had so often dwelt. 


mem 

» Ask me not pow,” replied Morni, 
as the hour of midnight rushed to his 
mind, and he felt that though years 


were crante 1 to his nature as man, yet 
would they W unnoticed and 


remotions whic h 





unfelt, au rou 

‘ le iw | hig hike lava. | 

not tell WwW The moon pres 
s hich to noo Nay, stuy me 
not.’ » exclaimed, sentanghng her 
gras} 1 his mantle ;—** ] would not 
iene do inou us both. There is 
a powe iV, un! 1 ! t | t 
I dure we ob or death—— 

“J I ( | py? ess, in 
at ! ) spake fi endurance of 
m rd nd def tort 7. 
Wi eye t l proud 
et { t nd y fol 
] I i ich 1 i¢ chal 
ct ‘ ei | f 
De! Dent nd ! 
arms! ( yet tl 
love = ‘ rn 
is fil ' t:,/ « tl res of da 
mat ny thee to death forever. 

‘Not death! No no not death | 
fear,” murmured the distracted prince, 
as he clasped her in agony to his trem- 
bling, exhbau 1 frame, and felt that 
each moment of delay might involve 
the innocent and tl loving in the tre- 
mendous doom ° ch menaced him. 
‘It is not th Ish Ethnea, but an 
everlasting wi peals in mine 
ear like t tru rom, A rises 
around me, ¢ ) ! ps 
In o¢ n, i, ch its 
lark bosom izing with the ning. 
"Tis t) ! k—the re." he red, 
as he | ird ! yell of tl Vay I und 


him, and bore the terrific I.thnea from 


the spot. 


“ Gracious heaver exclaimed the 


princess wildered and breathless with 
fear, as she | rd his wild ravings; “if 
thou lovest me still, speak not so madly. 


lam true to thee—true as the moon to 
I have loved thee 
| 


oth which de ith c 


her bright heaven. 
With a stret 
conquer, por time reva irom my heart. 
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In the lone, deep hour of midnight, I’ve 
looked upon the lake, and every mur- 
mur I caught from its waves, | trea- 
sured as a voice from thee, and thine 
unshaken faith.” 

-+ No more—no more,” 
‘thy words are as fire—I cannot hear 
thee—! dare not listen longer; aspell—” 

‘To the love I bear thee there is a 
spell neither in the lightning vor the 
tempest,” answered the faithful maiden, 


cried Morni; 





as with a force desperate from terror 
and despair, she held him in her grasp. 
‘* Let the lightning stream above us,— 
it but canopies the bright heaven as it 
Let the wild thun- 
cer peal.— it utters not one tone more 
terrible or fearful than the frenzy which 
Let the water rise 


onvens To receive us, 


quivers on thy lip. 


and rour around us, death cresting every 
wave, and speaking his dread summons 


1 
‘ 


in the deep and awful yell of t) 
ment—Morni, for thee I defy a 


' 
eie- 
for 
thee the lightning of heaven is dim, the 


1e 
i" 
i 


thunder hath lost its mysterious voice of 
doom, and the wave that power which 
dragged thee down to register thee with 
the dead.” 


tee 


“It's dead! iterated Morni., stung 


ness with the conflicting thoughts 
like the 
_** It’s 
I cannot see thee longer kneel 


to mad 
waves 


1ich dashed and ebbed 
of which she 
Kthnea 
in this agony of prayer to one, who can 
neither aid nor answer thee. My lip 
burns with the secret, and it must burst 
its fiery prison and bury thee und me 
in its fearful and avenging desolation. 
‘Thou kneel’st and pray’st as a wo- 
man; thou speak’st the strong love 
which glows within thine heart, and 
kindles in thine eye, as a bright gem 
guarded in the of the earth. 
Ethnea! thy love lingers on a flower, 
which the tempest threatens momently 
to rend from its stem. Thine eye rests 
but on the crested foam, which, while 


spake ; 





bosom 


thou gazest, the black wave extin- 
guished forever. Can’st thou then 
love ?”? 


“Thee, and for ever,” replied the 
devoted maiden, while her arms, like 
ivy circling the ruin, were still clasped 
around his heaving form. “ Rave as 
thou wilt, thou canst not tear me from 
thee we have loved us die. 
Should not the death of those who love 
be, in an hour like this—the last em- 
brace of heart to heart?” 

Yet hear me, rash 


-so let 


girl, who 





pe 


: [case inpeensastllenacuatnanesunaiapsisaemeananal -s 
ee pt nat PSO e 


| 
| 
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would’st make the doom of one that 


of both’—and as he spake, his lofty 
form towered with a grandeur which 
partook the dignity of the nature to 
which he felt himself returning 
«“ Hear me one moment, ere the word 
of doom go forth, and it be too late to 
arrest its flight of vengeance—Hear 
me. The form to which thou clingest 
in the mad devotion of thy love, is not 
of earth—'tis Spirit; and bound to re- 
turn to its subtle aud invisible nature 
by an oath registered in a far and un- 
known world. Midnight must witness 
the fulfilment of that oath, or I am the 
eternal slave of a mysterious power, 
which human eloquence cannot turn 
from its purpose, or its prayer of agony 
change or soften. Why wilt thou 
cling thus, bride of mi sery and perdi- 
tion! Even now the lightnings blaze 
above us, and arvund us rise the blac 
and suffocating waters to engulph then 
Victims 

* Because | love thee,” answered 


the maiden, rushing once more to his 
embrace, and burying her tace in his 
bosom. ‘* Look on me—speak to me 
again, spirit though thou art, and [ 
bless the blow which lays me cold at 
thy feet?”’ 

‘Silent and irresolute he pressed her 
to his beating heart,—his burning lip 
rested npon hers, and the warm tears, 
like dew upon the y, flowed on her 
white, cold cheek. A d ep and hollow 


i! 


1 


sound rolled throuch the castle. It w 
the peal of miduight. The appointed 
hour for his return had arrived, and he 


yet lingered in the embrace of Eth- 
nea. A weight, as that of a mountain, 
rested on him, pressing him and the 
helpless burthen he bore to the earth. 
He was rooted to the spot, as by 
chains of adamant, which bind together 
the barriers of creation. Ina moment 
a shock, like that of the thunderbolt, 
rushed between himself and Ethnea, 
rending them asunder, and dashing her 
prostrate to the ground. ‘The ven- 
geance of the Naiad was upon him,— 

the hour had passed for the fulfilment 
of his oath,—the resumption of his spi- 
ritual nature was forbidden,—the doom 
had been pronounced which made 
him dust for ever; and a cold sensa- 
tion, like that of approaching death, 
which brought with it the humbling 
consciousness that he was but a thing 


1 
1 } 


of clay, shot througn his veins, curd- 
ling up each drop it touched. 


i 
> = 7 
But the deep peal of mi night Was a 


whisper, compared with the roar of 


the elements, which battled without 
like a resistless and numberless foe. 
contending for entrance. The fatal 
truth darted to his mind, as he heard 
the yell of the tempest, and the dash 
of the wave. The castle rocked to its 


foundation, and the ground trembled 
beneath him. He tore the senseless 
Ethnea from the ‘ound, and was 
about to rush from the bower, when. 
through the dim and misty light whieh 
filled the pass . he saw the waves 
rushing towards him with a speed and 


strength which impel their flight ip 


the hour of vengeance Desperate 


| i 


with the thought that the rashness of 
Ethnea left her to share his terrible 
doom, be fell on his knee 

“Almighty spirit!’ he exclaimed, 
“Jet not the innocent and the loving falj 
with the guilty and disobedient. Even 
while | pray, strike me while | kneel, 
1 reck not for myself. Death were bet- 
ter than this agony—this deep and 
burning shame of dragging her down 
to share my fate, and feel thy vengence. 
—ireat spirit, hear me !—Spare, oh! 
spare my bride.” 

The waves still dashed on, deep, 


black and impenetrable. No. spell 





~ ayed the progre of the element 
no answer was given to his agomzed 
pri tyer. He looked upon Ethnea; 
cold, pale and heavy she lay upon hi 
arm, like one rescued fro n the death 
to which each moment hurried her.- 


He telt there was no hope of safety for 
him. To rescue her, was the resolu- 
tion which ra 
terror and exhaustion had left him.— 
Through the passage, egress was im 


possible. The waves were now on th 





lied the last energies 


very thresh ld of the summer-house. 
While he li ive red, bent on the preser- 
vation of Ethnea, yet uncertain how 
to accomplish it, cries of agony, horror 
and prayer, reached him. 

“Oh God !” exclaimed the wretched 
Morni, staggering beneath his burthen, 
pale and helpless as itself—** these hid- 
eous sounds are from the dead and dy- 
ing. The crime of the mortal and 
vengeance of the spirit have piled an 
altar upon which thousands must suffer 
and die. Doomed !—doomed!”’ he con- 
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‘no flight! no rescue !—Be’st 
ter or hell,” he cried, 


despair, and 


tinue , 
thou spirit ol 
furious With 
he looked around, on a small 
which, partially covered with the foliage 
of plants, had remained unnoticed— 
«1 defy thee—Ha! ha!—l'll bafile 
thee !” 

As he spoke, pressing Ethnea still 
closer to his breast, he darted from the 
spot ; and dashing his whole weight 
against the door, it burst open. 

A dark and precipitous path led from 
the door downward to the lake. The 
wind blew with the rage of a hurricane, 
which threatened each moment to dash 
himself and Ethnea to the earth. The 
moon was dark, and almost invisible; 


wa 
glancing, as 
} 


aoor, 


how changed from that orb, whose ra- 
diance eemed to welcome his return to 
earth! The clouds swept in 
disordered masses the hea- 
vens, While their thick shadows floated 
along the earth like spectres. A tower- 
jog and massive tree, whose strength 
had been nursed by the tempest, and 
distance from 


black, 
through 


which stood at a short 
the door, bent te the strong blast, and 
with a mighty crash, rent from its roots, 
fell to the earth. He tried to advance 
—his garments were torn to atoms, 
and, save for the desperate might with 
which he drew Ethnea to his breast, 
the tempest threatened 
from him. 
cypress upon the shroud of the dead, 
her hair lay scattered upon her marble 
features, as lay, like a drooping 


flower, bending to the breath of the 


++] 
nomentuy to 


tear her Like boughs of 


she 


storm. 
Still from behind rolled onthe waves 
with a rapidity which now filled half 
the surmmer-house. Ds sperate, though 
faint the hope which urged him down 
the bank, amid the fury which burst 
around him, and the desolation which 
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filled his path. Blind and headlong he 
plunged forward; but farther advance 
was checked by the waters which boil- 
ed up from the lake, swelling as with 
the pride of their destructive power, 
and making those rich gardens, through 
which he had that night wandered, a 
mass of hideous ruin. Heaven and 
earth seemed linked for the punish, 
ment of the victim, and their strength, 
as of one mighty host, sent forth to 
chain the perjurer to his bed of tor- 
ture. 

The waves were at his feet—still 
higher and higher they 
Those and behind hin were 
now joined. Hestirred not. With the 
last struggle of exhausted strength he 
rsised Ethnea—it was gar- 
ments were dripping, long 
hair streamed upon the waters. 

**One word—one word,” he cried, as 
felt a faint shudder thrill 
frame, and | 


advanced.— 
before 


vain—her 


and her 


he 


through 
nding her, he 
heard er lip; “ one word, 
Ethnea—our time is brief. The 

rings in our ear—one word ; t] 


for 


ye over 
a sigh from h 
doom 
iat thou 
vivest me,” 
os ok 

I love the 
her head sank 


she dropped ce acl rrom h 


murmured Ethnea. as 


e,’ 
back upon the wave, and 


is arms. 


* Ethnea, I follow thee '” exclaimed 


the frantic Morn, twini ig his yrers 
his matted hair, while the waves ros 
rfully around him, choak his ut- 
t nce; ** the grave unites us forever. 


He grasp d the body, and tolding it 


to his breast, they sank together. 


he vengeance of the Naiad was 
not sated with the life of her victim 
alone. ‘The island was one scene of 


Every tenant of 
was destroved, and the 
night in the 


r tom) for Mor- 


suffering and death. 


the castle ’ castle 
buried that fat: 


made the 


ni and Ethnea. 


1 
ele- 


itself 








ment, which 





I 
| 
| 
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THE WELCOME RAIN. 
FROM THE HIGH GERMAN OF HERR NIEMAND OF WEISZNICHTWO 


Tue beating rain 
I will with hateful eyes behold again 
No more, if it my love restrain. 


In haste she goes, 
But rains incessant fall, and like a rose, 
My heart invigorates and fresher grows. 


Now must she stay, 
Since Heaven itself gives reasons for delay ; 
The long black road, and canopy otf gray. 
; 5 


She loves me so, 
It would be misery for her to go 
Uncomforted by me, I dare to know. 


With mournful eyes 
She anxiously regards the sullen skies, 


And for the drezd of going, not of staying, sighs. 


Where'’er she sees 
The beating drops, they are the swarming bees, 
That fetch us honey ; so her heart decrees. 


W hen I beheld 
At dawn the driving clouds, my bosom swelled 


la 


With bitter thoughts, and inwardly rebelled. 


For then I thought. 
That Ja hateful patience should be taught, 
And she would sit expectant and unsought. 


Sut now I know, 
How even among graves meek blossoms blow 
The more luxuriant for what’s below. 


Henceforth no rain 
To bear, will I ungratefully complain, 
If it this once my Love, my Life, restrain. 


South Carolina. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tuer existing war with Mexico, al- 
though it is one of many now being pro- 
secuted by the nations of the earth, 
has this distinctive feature, viz., that 
it requires for its prosecution an in- 
crease in the expenditure of a nation 
peculiarly commercial. -It is true, that 
Russia wages war with the Circas- 
sians. France with the Algerines, Eng- 
land in India, and France and England 
jointly in the Rio Plata. These are 
four wars carried on by the leading 
nations of Europe, each against smaller 
states, and for purposes of aggrandize- 
ment; but a feature cemmon to them 
all is, that each nation is engaged with 
one so much less instrength, that the or- 
dinary military peace establishments of 
the greater powers are sufficient to cope 
with the utmost exertions of those they 
engage. Hence the people of the respec- 
tive countries are not called upon to pay 
much, if any, additional for the prose- 
cution of hostilities, nor are their mer- 
cantile pursuits disturbed. The thea- 
tres of action are so remote from the 
ordinary circles of trade, as scarcely to 
alarm even the sensitiveness of com- 
mercial men. Wars thus conducted, 
without enhancing the national expen- 
diture or interrupting trade—no matter 
how atrocious soever they may be in 
their nature, derive little sympathy 
from the people at large. When the 
United States were attacked by the 
Mexican troops, #nd the vigorous move- 
ment of the army of occupation served 
in two days to hur! baek upon Mexican 
soil the utterly broken remnant of the 
invading army, a speedy termination of 
hostilities looked for. Without 

and 
wasteful war, like that of France in Al- 
giers, or England in India, the United 
States seized the moment of victory to 
proffe ‘the olive branch. One of those 


was 


} 
cute a ¢ iSCiess 


Wishing to pro 


political paroxysms which __periodi- 
cally overtake a state like Mexico, ap- 
dissolution, suddenly 


proach ng its . 
shook the feeble desp rt fre m h s seat, 
and brought Santa Anna again to the 
head of affairs. The exertions of the 
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United States, which had been some- 
what relaxed pending the progress of 
events that deposed Paredes and re- 
stored Santa Anna, were suddenly, on 
the consummation ef the latter event, 
reinvigorated. The seaboard, from its 
remotest north, was stript of its most ef- 
ficient companies to reinforce the army 
of invasion, indicating that the healthy 
season on the gulf coast is to be availed 
of to prosecute the war with the ut- 
most vigor, and perhaps with a change 
of policy in relation to the treatment of 
the conquered people. The events 
which have transpired thus far show 
pretty conclusively that the people of 
Mexico take little or no interest in the 
change of individuals at the head of af- 
fairs. The mutatiens are mostly con- 
ceived and effected by a few officers, in 
whose intrigues the, people have no 
sympathy. As faras the armies of the 
United States have yet come in con- 
tact with the people, the utmost leni- 
ency has been shown them, and the 
effect seems to be different from what 
might reasonably be expected. The 
persons of wealth and influence finding 
themselves rather relieved from bur- 
thens and benefited by the war, by no 
means exert themselves to effect a 
peace. They are to be negotiated with, 
it appears, only under the prick of the 
bayonet. The occupation of the large 
towns and cities, followed by severe 
requisitions upon all the property in the 
country, is apparently the only means 
by which that popular sentiment, to 


which Santa Anna pretends implicitly 


to submit, can receive a peaceful bias. 
If Mexico cannot furnish provision for 
a large army she can supply the means 
of pur h ising if, and the steam marine 
of the United States can keep all her 
seaports stocked with an abundance of 
food and munitions of war. Under 
these circumstances, the hopes that 
were indulged of a speedy restoration 
of peace have subsided, and the contest 


will probably be prolonged for some 
months at least 


‘he war in Mexico is of a character 
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similar to those in which the powers of 


Europe are engaged, inasmuch as that 
in its operation the pursuits of com- 
merce are not interfered with. The 
fears in relation to letters of marque, 
which were entertained when hostili- 
ties first took place, have been removed. 
The expenses of this war are, however, 
large, and the influence which these 
may have upon financial affairs, is the 
chief ground for the inquietude to which 
the continuance of the war gives rise. 
On the 22d of July a law was approv- 
ed, giving the Treasury Department 
authority to issue $10,000,000 of trea- 
sury notes, for one year, not bearing a 
higher rate of interest than 6 per cent. 
At that time there was in the treasury 
$9,890,006. The two sums made, 
therefore, an aggregate of 319,890,006 
applicable to extra war expenditures.— 
The law of July authorised the issue of 
notes subject to the restrictions and lim- 
itations of the act of 1837. That act 
requires the notes to be reimbursed and 
redeemed after the expiration of one 
year, when the interest is to cease.— 
The law of July also made it optional 
with the secretary, instead of issuing 
the notes, to borrow the money ou a 6 
per cent. stock having ten years to run, 
or to borrow part of the $10,000,000 on 
such a stock, and issue the balance in 


treasury notes at his option. lhe is- 
sue of notes took place in moderate 
amounts, mostly at New-Orleans, in the 


a 


discharge of government debts to indi- 


They bear one mill per cent. 


ie in 12 
mouths. and receivable for all public 


viduals. 
per annum interest, are paya 





dues. It appeared, however, that some 
opposition to the issue manifested itself. 
The collector at the port of New-Or- 
leans hesitated to receive them, on the 
ground that it was not expressed whe- 
ther they were receivable for dues be- 
fore or after maturity, and instructions 
from the de partment on this point wel 

waited for. In the mean time, 
holders pre ssed them on the market, 
and they fell to a discount, from which 
they recovered when the doubts were 
allayed by a circular from the secretary. 
About $2,500,000 of these notes were 


issued, and some $150,000 worth were 


ne y 


returned through the custom-house of 
New- York inthe month of September, 
being taken for customs. It is evident 
that, in availing itself of the authority 


to issue treasury notes, a demand for 





| November, 


$10,000,000 is created for the re demp. 
tion of those notes at the end of the 
year; whereas, if the option authorized 
by the law, of borrowing on a stock re- 
deemable in 10 years at 6 per cent., is 
adopted, no new legislation wil! be ne- 
cessary at the next session to meet the 
debt. The treasury notes are doubtless 
the most convenient mode of contract. 
ing a debt, both for the department and 
the public,and the speedy settlement of 
the war would, in the operation of the 
new tariff, atlord ample means in excess 
of ordinary expenditure, of meeting the 
notes as they mature. Should the war 


continue, the quantity of stock to be is- 


sued would be large and inde/inite, and 
its price wot ld be very low in the mar- 
ket. If peace should suddenly take 
place, money could be easily borrowed 
tes stock, 
In such a state of aflairs treasury notes 
are ¢ le “al ly the b ‘st mode of DOrTOW Ing, 
The banks of New-York of d to 
take a stock at par, bearing 5% per cent. 
interest. This was declined by the 


5 per ct. 


at 4 per cent. ona United St: 


department, and the issue of 

treasury notes continued. 
The surplus in the treasury at the 

close of September was, as compared 


with former statements, as follows: 





AMOUNT AND LOCATION OF tI STATES 
DEPOSITS. 

May Aug Se Oct. 1 
Boston.....1,570,°87 1 13 i ) 384,633 
N. York 6,432,107 3,924,984 3,221 ) 3,212,041 
Philadely 69,52 195,424 97,640 230,20 
Was tr 1781 68.63 ‘ 81,505 
N. Or s 1 3 % iS 
Mints ) iy 667,395 
Oth'r pl } i1 i} 2.327.060 
Total. .....14 ’ 11,132,063 “76,461 7,159,29% 


‘The reduction has been mostly at 
New-York and New-Orleans. The 
banks of New- ork have for five years 
held on an average $5,000,000 of gov- 
ernment money free of interest, and 
have not failed to embarrass the action 
of the department in carrying out the 
people’s Independent ‘T'reasury law.— 

‘The large expen liture of the govern- 
ment on account of the war has not, 
however, as yet, aflected the money- 
market, per cent. per 
annum, with every prospect of a fur- 


inee of money. The fall 


vhich is easy at ¢ 


ther abu 
business has been disastrous to import- 
ers; sales of goods have been at prices 
which do not reimburse the inporter 
for his outlay, and considerable lots 


have been sacrificed at auction to raise 
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money for duties. This has been partly 
owing to the idea that prices will be 
less after the new tarifl shall have taken 
effect, but mostly from the low prices 
that have prevailed for produce during 
the last year or two. It is a self-evi- 
dent proposition, that unless the great 
agricultural interests are remunerated 
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for their labor they cannot buy largely, 
either of comforts or luxuries. 

The external business of the Union, 
as indicated in the imports and exports 
of the port of N. York, where usually 
two-thirds of the business is transacted, 
has, for the five months ending with 
September, been as follows : 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—PORT OF NEW-YORK. 


IMPORTS. 











1845 1846 
Dutiabl Free Spec e Dutiable Free Specie 
64 ay re a Lasauewesnsuu 1,160,360. ..1,300,751 
June...---- l ar Sad ab nesboneuon i,/ 527. ..1,239,006 
July...-...- f f Decree 12,427. 2 ccccccccent 9,411,595... 729,235 
Angust...... { nes WD ntisc. BOO J ccecteseaes 7,55 #26,815 
Sept mber.... 1,244...1 t i Rese co ndcseenannee a 600,849.....10,044 
Total...... 28,104,264. ..5,961,649....502,990........0-. 27,( x . - 4,696,656... .166,213 
- 1,264,993... .336,777 
1846 
Foreign Specie 
coe e4,4i 1,041 
a. 316,562 Sits teas 
2,876,015....162,817.... 80,463 
Beceem lt, wwO ee 0/89 
oseet 388,169.... 2,255 
Total... 272,490. ...1,922,253...1,220,062. .ccccscccs 13,802,981...1,369,216....431,348 
Increase... ..1,880,731 
DOCTORS. « « «onc 0c c'v00es 553,007 0007S 714 


In the first two months embraced in 


the table the dutiable imports were 
more than last year. In the last three 
months there has been a decline, 
sulting in of $1,000,000 
for the whole five It 
servable, that in free goods the decline 
has been still greater—showing that 
the falling off in business has been the 
result of interior depression from low 


re- 
a diminution 


months. is ob- 








1845 

Dutiable Imports Duties Dat. pret. 
May.....: 049 547... 00s 1,306,382...... 35.8.. 
June....,: ) esis cane MR ivscese foe 
July ..... 6,046,532......1) 807,795......2 1.8... 
August. ..8,903,468......2,7 ea teaceveae 9. 
Septem...5,599,244......1, 808,794... 22.0: 32.3... 

Total. .28,104,264 8,945,819 31.8 


The average duties have been 1.8 
per cent. less this year than last—a fact 
which may have grown out of the ad- 
vance in the price of specific articles 
abroad. For the months of August and 
September the average was two per 
cent. less than in the same months last 
year. This was influenced probably 


prices of produce, rather than in antici- 
pation of a change in the tariff. In 
specie the movement has been still 
Against an excess of export of 
788,000 last year, the excess has been 
but $346,000 this year. The dutiable 
imports and amount of duties paid in 
each month, showing the aggregate 
average rate of duty per cent., is as fol- 
lows : 


less. 


~ 


1846 








Datiable Imports Duties Dut. pr ct. 
eccccses 1,160,360... 201,277,227. ....-30.7 
eecdcous 1,605,527 8 
Seséstiee », 411,595 oO 
Sv eeeees 7,085,427 7 Le 
cee cece: 37272,923. «0 0001,548,654......29.3 

27,035,832 8,132,358 30.0 


by a diminished import of those goods 
on which the duties are highest, and on 
which the reduction will be greater 
after December Ist. 

The exports of produce have been 
quite large at advancing prices, being 
now $2,000,000 for five months in ex- 
cess of last year, more particularly to 
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England. The impulse given to pro- 
duce by the failure of the English and 
European harvests, to which we allud- 
ed in our last No., continued to exer- 
cise a favorable influence. The facts, 
as developed are, mostly, that the po- 
tatoe crop in all quarters has proved 
greatly deficient—almost a total failure 
—so much as to lead to serious appre- 


hensions that the root will become ex- - 


tinct as an article of food. Beans, peas 
and barley, in England, and rye in the 
north of Europe are seriously deficient. 
In England the wheat crop is nearly 


an average in quantity or number of 


bushels, but deficient in weight. In 
France and Belgium a scarcity of wheat 
exists, and also in the Mediterranean. 
The latter is so great as to task the 
capacity of Odessa to supply it; and 
the United States appear to be the only 
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be derived for importing countries, of 
which. in the case of wheat, France js 
the most important. Continuing the 
English quotations for grain from our 
last No., we have results as follows: 


AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN. 


Wh’'t Bar. Oats Rye B'ns Pegs 

,oae@ 202 8 8.2. 8o d 

Aug. 29...4710..29 1..23 0..3110..39 9. 32 6 
Sep ) 9 o..00 * 23 2 mm 7..40 4..37 1 
«" 12....50 0..33 7..23 5..32 4..4011..3819 
* 19....51 3..36 1..23 7..33 0..41 6..49 § 
“ 26....53 1..36 10..23 7..35 7..42 7..45 9 
The advices by the Great Western, 


caused 


to Sept. 12, a considerable ad- 
vance in the prices and an increased im- 
pulse to exports, more particul irly corn 
and flour. ‘The great scarcity of freight, 
however, prevented exports to a great 
extent. The monthly and 
prices have been as follows, from the 


exports 


place whence considerable supplies can port of New-York : 


EXPORT OF BREAD-STUFFS FROM THE PORT OF NEW-YORK. 


1845 1846 

W heat Corn Flour Price W heat Corn Flour Price 

bush. bush bbls. Flour bush bush. bbls Flour 
yy eee 13,370....13,31¢ POOF. osusve 16,508 6.6 -312,607 . 65%. 69,613....85 624 
SE x ciccdaedne TANT sccc CSOB core ABT}. cccete 9,276....201,220.....41,153.... 550. 
a 18,703....14,65¢ Ee wsepue 5,8 fs Bh «wus 50 
April...1,600....2 ),OR4 17,192... POS <céiesat f ' 64,4 7 
PAEY = sancdiescons f 8 0 RRA. evince ( 150 
Pi pintcnen ne 7,19 . rT) 125,28 15,08 1 06 
July ....: 3,902.... 4,702.... 19 =o 4391 vs00 8 on 
August... 400 6.118... ..50,272.... eeEsecsks ’ } l 77,586.... 400 
Sept. ..13,202.... 6,647...- 60,616 eee 152;765....1 49... RE 00 
Oc. 20. 61,563.... 2,242....22,77 feces S41 ..200-1]i 3,125. R - 64 «see 5 624 
Total. ..80,662 92,975 258,77 788,22 7 745,148 


depress prices. It appears to be now 
established, that Indian corn will be- 
come an article of great export to Eng- 
land and Ireland. In fact, should the 
fears in relation to the permanent de- 


The aggregate receipts of the same 
articles at tide-water, to Oct. 17, from 
the commencement of navigation in 
1846, have been as follows : 








Wheat Cor cay of the potatoe be measureably 

bush 3 bush. confirmed, Ireland must depend chiefly 

a I, — " a ae on the western states of America for 
= ii ieceaeielane = ——— food, a species of ‘annexation’ the 
Incr... 542,97 1,074,418 232,209 = =61280,392 most efficient and indissoluble. It fol- 
lows, howeve r. that if lar re exports of 

The increase in flour and wheat is corn take plac “returns” must be 
equal to 757,855 bbls of flour. made, and the import of those returns 


must be facilitated by the United States 


still further 


It is a favorable feature that, not- 


withstanding the abundance of money ameliora- 


government in 


and the prospects of the export trade, ting the tariff laws. The quotation 
very little of the usual wildness of spec- for corn in Liverpool, is 38 a 438 
ulation has manifested itself. Stocks sterling pet quarter of 480 \|bs., 
have worked out of the market toan which is equal to $1.21 per bushel 
extent that warrants the belief that no of 60 Ibs., and the New-York price 
great surplus can now accumulate to is 70 cts., leaving a margin of 51 
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cts., mostly owing to the scarcity of 
freight. Buyers having no freight en- 
gaged, choose rather to take the chance 
of a fall in the price of grain when 
freight offers, and there is but little 
speculation. A price of 70 cts. for an ar- 
ticle so prolific and of such general 
srowth as corn, is of incalculable im- 
portance to the farming interest; and 
every species of encouragement should 
be given to its transportation, and the 
return of its proceeds. The English 
practice is to measure maize, or Indi- 
an corn, by the quarter—a quarter con- 
taining 8 Winchester bushels of 60 lbs. 
each, which amounts to 480 Ibs. net 
weight, and by this standard are prices 
regulated. The last highest quoted 
prices in Liverpool was 48s. per quar- 
ter, which is equivalent to $10 664 U. 
S. currency. 

The average weight of a bushel of 
corn in our market is assumed by com- 
mon consent to be 53 lbs. ; hence about 
9 bushels are considered equivalent to 
an English quarter, 9x53 
which is only 3 less than the required 
weight of 480 Ibs., but which it proba- 
bly sometimes exceeds by that amount. 


The following, then, is assumred as cor- 


ae 


ais ids 


rect : 


DIVIDENDS OF 


Ann. Divi 
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Sale of 900 bushels, or 100 quarters, In- 
dian corn in Liverpool : 


900 bushels cost in Baltimore 70 cents per 


CN ai td £630 00 
Freight, 94d.; primage 5 pr. ct...189 90 
Insurance, 2 per cent..........-. 16 38 
Duty, 1s. per quarter............ 22 22 
Oth’r petty charges, including land- 

ing, wharfage, customs entry, &c. 

and commission of 5 percent on 

MI iced SARI 6. Sindee ci wisn can ko 148 50 


Expense of 900 bushels corn laid 
down and sold in Liverpool..$1,006 10 
Net sales at 48s. per quarter.....1.066 664 


Pei ci eGs Dbws Ses Selene - 60564 

Exchange, 9 per cent........ 7 25 
Net proceeds of 900 bushels in 

Liverpool ......... aks pees oo ee 


The English government will, doubt- 
less, enter largely into the internal im- 
provement of Ireland, with a view to 
enable laborers to buy food with the 
money earned. 

All the internal evidences of the state 
of business inthe United States afford in- 
dications of a great state of prosperity. 
The enhanced dividends on stock com- 
panies, particularly banks, show similar 
The bank dividends 
have for five years been as follows : 


results. Boston 


BOSTON BANKS. 








1842-3-4-5 April October 

Capital Div'’d Am't Div'd Am’t 
ee supe won vameséy $500,00 ADii@ ced ccbijedant § ....815,000......3 ....$15,000 
SS oo et ne vor y -8 sO. acs , cosa Ricks vis wee 100 
DC ccdtanescvds weeded or a 1 aeveweeue irae BID... suse ere 100 
Boylst« Biseese bi bre es ae we Aen i o ° . e s6e08e new) ese e i ) 
ES ae at miele Sine ee OCC G06... 8 230803 os6cccacn Deng Nee da ok ee eaas ) 
Colun ED vtetcuctadenes -( ; eeUSe ceed éve8 000... oe »,00 
or boc cece waa ),000 A <aaW wel ewe 27 Vex oe 000 
OS eee 2 nit t  noleomuse V wcoa . SOO re 8,000 
sib uece see esccenh 1,0 MD cee cee care cteid cone. DO ei eer 100 
a 500,000..44..5 Wises ES yp ae ee 500 
SN Gost aeuwss cG oes : O0..6 ..5 BD eeGicaces coe 17 500.2... 00dhe.-2 17,500 
RG O86.000..6 .i6 <.6 pcBiownes LR swan: REROO canis 44.... 25,200 
Massachusetts..........-. 800,000..4 ic Sh Sh wecant Sy secs 24,000. ih gitne:. a 
Mechanics. ...........-- 120,000..5 STi esas ier!" ee eee 
CN Se ROOD 000.7 -R.6 ooh akdwci Sh 3.7 5,000...... 32.... 105,000 
New-England............1, 000,000..6 ..6 ..6 ..6.....- y scene Pitdenic’’. “ewes ),000 
Ee aid eo cn aig 750,000.29 nO nn Bh Bicenced ints BGs sc nd ceed: Se 
ae 00,0 -6 ..41 aawsed 32 - 17,500 je ecco 000 
Shoe and Leath. D ers.. 500 7 ( ( 34 = 0 nia eee 
BNL doscicniwis decent Lf f ogsuen ba 1.000....003 ..-- 54,000 
Se i ee 1,000,000..8 ..8 . : ea a $ .... 40,000 
OS a eee case ees. 3 .... 12,000 
Tremont. 3 ..4) Se eee | See } ccee 15,000 
Union Tai sabiohanw hicdes Sat anu« o3 eace 24,000 
Washington £04} 05d. 200d aves 15,000....06 fF cccey 2 
ee eatices aenceh waccsumima enemas cock eee $603,000 
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The Boylston bank went into opera- 
tion in December, 1844, and its first 
dividend was October, 1845. The 
Freeman’s bank capital was increased 


1842 1843 


Ge castes dndpie 17,010,000. ....... 17,010,000... 
PR icivcsesssas 914,050... .......898.475. .. 
" per cent....... +s | 3.29 


Thus, from 1844, the earnings ofthe 
Boston banks have, in the aggregate, in- 
creased 1.38 per cent. The year 1844 
was, it appears, one of the least profits ; 
and these have largely increased in the 
last year. This is the state of affairsina 
manufacturing circle. The dividends 
in the city of New-York afford a clue 
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$50,000, and the Merchant’s, $500,000, 
The annual dividends has been as fol. 
lows: 


1844 1845 1846 
. -«-17,480,000....... 17,480,000. 18,180,000 
.907,100....... 1,112,100....... 1,196,000 

Ma eee ..6.35 . 6.57 


to the profits earned by capital em. 
ployed more directly in commercial 
pursuits. The institutions do not, how- 
ever, have a regular time of declaring 
As far as the di- 
have been pai 1 this year, they 


dividends, asin Boston. 
vidends 
are as follows: 








DIVIDENDS OF THE NEW-YORK BANKS, FOR 1844 AND 1845. 
44. 1845. 1846 
Banks. Capital. Semi-a.d. Amount Div Amount. Div Amount 
New-York* ..... one -$1,000,000..4 4 ..$80,000..4 4..$80,000..4 4....$80,000 
Merchantst........... 1,490,000..34 34..104,300..4 4..119,200..4 4....119.900 
Mechanics” ........ -- 1,440,000..34 34..100,800..34 4..108,000..4 4....115,200 
a onan akan 1,000,000..4 4 10,000..4 4.. 80,000..4 4.... 80,000 
Bank of Americal].... 2,001,.200..3 3 ..120,072..3 3..120,072..2 34...150.078 
City Bank*...... ---- 720,000..34 34.. 50,400..34 4.. 54,000..4 4.... 57,600 
ae oa ee 1,200,000 ..3°.3 ... 72,000..3 3... 72,000..3 S.... 72,000 
North River|]......... 655,000..34 34. 45,850-.. 34 15,.850..34 45.850 
Tradesmens||...-...-.- 100.000..5 5 .. 40,000..5 5.. 40,000..5 5.... 40,000 
ee plates 600,000..5 5 .. 60,000..5 5.. 60,000..5 5.... 60,000 
sutchers’ and Drovers’t 500,000..34 4 .. 37,500..34 4.. 37,500..4 5.... 45,000 
Mech. and Traders’ .. 200,000..34 34.. 14,000..34 34. 14,000..4 4.... 16,000 
et ss ee 750,00 oS . 15,000 ‘3 34. 48.750..34 34... 52.500 
Mech. Ex.]]...... ween 7590,000..34 34.. 52,500..34 34. 52,500 i i.... 56256 
Leather Bar Sdinecen’ GRO 34 34... 42,01 L 34. 42,000..34 34... 42,000 
Seventh Ward]|.....- o 00,000..24 24 »,000 } »000..34 34... 35.000 
a ) 000 » 4 00 0 } 1OOos } 1°90. 000 
Bank of Commercel|.. 3,447,500..3 ‘ IO 4B 9.63 1,465..3 enue tt 
Mec. Associationt...... 632,000. .34 34.. 44,240 L 44,94 1 4 ‘ 60 
Am. Ex. |] | aimee 1,155,400..24 3 .. ¢ 27 . )324..3 69.394 
Manhattan Co.}....... RE TRE SACRE SSD AR RS a Ee a } “ oon 
ER is Ge wieaBatom x 13,084,100 6.63 373,600 6.31 1 3,90 7.09 16,412 
Toe di | 1 May and November Divi i paid February and August. 
t June and December. § i” April and October. 


Dividend paid January and July. 


The Butchers’ Bank 
declared an extra dividend of 4 per 
cent., or $20,000, in addition to the 
above, for a dividend omitted in 1842. 
The Dry Dock and Greenwich Banks, 
with capitals of $200,000 each, declared 
no dividends. For the year 1846, it 
appears the Boston Bank dividends are 
6.57 per cent., and those of New-York, 
The latter, doubtless, were swol- 
len to some extent by the use of the public 
money which was not ynly loaned by the 


and Drovers’ 


7-09. 


leposite banks, at exorbitant interests, 


but the rate of money to the commer- 
cial public was forced up by the adroit 
management of the fund. The Bos- 
ton Bank dividends, as compared witl 


those of New-York, indicate the de- 


gree of prosperity which those elasses 
of business, dependent upon bank fa- 
cilities, enjoy. Bank profits arise from 
two causes, viz: extension of loans and 
rate at which they lend. Hence, it 
arises from the nature of the move- 
ments that a sudden in their 
profits is, in some degree, indicative of 
public distress, as when banks are push- 
ing out their loans, competition for pa- 
per makes money cheap. When the 
full, and they stop 
become 


increase 


line of discount is 
making new loans, the publi 
pressed for money, and the rate rises 
to the great profit of the banks. 
Other indications are tolls on public 
works, and on the two great avenues, 


formed by the New-York and Penn- 
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sylvania lines, the results up toOctober tolls derived from bread-stuffs sent 
Ist, from opening of navigation, have down to market, under the speculation 
been as follows : of October and November, 1845. The 
1848 en ie Michigan railroads, the Ohio and Indi- 
New-York Canals. ...2,332,435..2,720,416..411,481 8a canals, all share the improvement in 
Pennsylvania Works. 940,926. .1,003,125.. 62,199 receipts, consequent upon the impulse 
; given to the export of farm produce. 
The completion of the western canals 
These form the two great avenues coming in aid of free trade in corn, will 
of communication between the west be the legitimate means of restoring the 
and the Atlantic ports. ‘he increase credit of the western states. E 
they exhibit arises, however, from the Another indication of the compar- 
produce brought down themfrom goods ative business of the two cities, is the 
going west. ‘The New- Yorkreturns are valuations of real and personal estates. 
for the fiscal year, ending September These have, for four years, been as 
30, and embraces, therefore, the large follows: 


Total 2 e2---3,273,361 . 3,723,541 . 473,380 





ROS TON. NEW-YORK. 
Real Personal Total. Re Personal 
1842 1,000......4) 223.00 1OD wr 176,515 
184 73,400 oo 4 t 110,056,000. .......164,9 
ja44...% 1m OM 16,4 118,450,300. . 17] 47 
1845 1,697,200 3,957,000... ... 135.948, 700... .. .. 177,20 . -239,995,517 
1846 140,600 » » 08,720,000... ..148,839,600........1834 244,952,404 





The total valuation in New-York erable increase on a uniform mode of 
has increased, it appears, $7,100,000 assessment, it affords a general index 
since 1842, and that of Boston has ofa greater degree of prosperity. In 
advanced $43,100,000, in the same the present case, however, it must be 
time, or six times as much. The rememberedthat, in Boston, merchants 
increase in the real estate of Bos- are assessed for the debts owing to 
ton is the most considerable, and ari- them, beyond what they are them- 


ses, pri ly, from the opening of selves indebted; and therefore, an ex- 
streets through extensive private pansion of credits would, in some de- 


grounds in the fourth ward, and the re- gree, swell the personal property. Ne- 
clamation of large tracts in the third vertheless, the operation of the tariff of 
ward. In relation to personal estate, 1842, and the effect of railroads, has 
however, it would appear that Boston been to rive Boston an impetus, which, 
has increased $17,000,000, while New- in point of personal profits, has brought 
York has increased but $170,000. her along side of New-York. In1839, 


These assessed values of personal es- the assessment in Boston was less than 
tates cannot be taken as the actual half thatof New-York. It is now very 
amount of personal property in each nearly equal to it. The United States 
city, from the different mode and man- customs revenues at the two ports of 
ner of assessment. But when one New-York and Boston have, for the 


* 


city, as New-York, exhibits no increase three quarters ending Sept. 30, been 
in the property as assessed by it, and as follows: 
another city, as Boston, shows a consid- 





BOSTON. NEW-YORK. 
1845 3 
First Q Dt cacnadacan £946,668 72...... 1 
Second Quarter........ G50 Slvinsae l 
Third Q pe eee B.Ta2 Ol dwcsen 1,2 
GHG «nSu wie bo 24 SF ie seues é 
Total 1844 Disa witevinva pesewaced 24 
a ; ve a ae 
The duties on warehoused goods in This affords a most remarkable in- 
) . ‘ . + ~ 
Boston, for September, amounted to stance of the effects of the great enter- 
$240,000, The decrease in Boston is prise and energy of Boston in over- 
$188.248 from 1845, and $939,263 from coming physical disadvantages and 
1844. In New-York the decrease on forcing prosperity. 


the last year is $242,130, and from 
1844, $1,285,304 equal to the whole 
revenue of Boston for one year. 
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NOTICES OF 


The Trees of America, Native and Fo- 
reign, Pictorially and Botanically deli- 
neated, ond Scientifically and Popularly 
described; bein 
with re a rence 
history, soil and situation; 
tion and culture; acciden 

pro] Deri fies and uses; 

the arts; 


, 


an 1 their a] 

namental 

humerous 

BRowng, 

wa. 

We have seldom perused a work with 
such heartfelt gratification as we have ex- 
perienced in examining the contents of the 
volume bef Our country abounds 
in all those natural productions which are 
best ad: _ «i by a bountiful Providence to 
make it truly great, and to render it the 
sana of the earth. Bat where God has 
been so lavish of ‘his gifts, it behooves man 
to evince the deepest gratitude and most 
profoun rs, by devoting 
all the appliances of scientific 
the best and happiest efforts of untiring in- 
dustry, to bring them to the highest state 
of perfection. ~The object of the present 
work is, perh aps, the most laudable that 
can direct the pen of the 
but of this aad There 
in the title. It betokens a growing taste 
for those agri 


g considered princi 
to their 


pally 
i : 
geograph y and 





prez aga- 
tz and diseas- 
es; ¢ conomy 7n 


introduction into commerce, 


pplication in useful and or- 
plantations. Illustrated by 
Engravings. By J. D. 


author of the Sylva America- 


pre us 


1 sense of his fav 





researt h, and 








anon. is a charm 


uitural and horticaltur 






suits which make a land truly great : 

beautiful, and it awakens a thousand de- 
lichtful associations. ‘The trees of America 
are indeed a subject of vast importance ; 


to our navy and commerce, as 
the ready means of constructing the 
blest vessels to fight our battles 
and waft our products to the utmost bounds 
of the earth; 
fording ample materials for 
and the construction of those 
articles of household furniture and 
manufacture of which they form the pri- 
mary and most essential portion,—and 
lastly, to our individual enjoyment, by 
producing the greatest profusion of the 
choicest and most varied fruits, by adorn- 
ing our gardens, fields, and the 
and giving shade and shelter 
sultry and sudden shower 


climate | 


supplying 
no- 


maritime 


to our internal comfort, as af- 
our buildings, 


necessary 


} 
reneral 


iven 





our cities, 
from the 
by which 
characterized. Weare, therefore, delight- 
ed to have before k th j l 
mirably calculated to po int ont the va 
and beauties of our trees ; 


sun 
our nas veen sv 


us a Wol 


uses, fruits 


Notices of New Books. 


» patriotic writer; 





nes of 


[ November, 


NEW BOOK 


distinctive features, names, history, ceo. 
graphy, and the means of cultivating them 
to the 


of the insects a 


utmost, with a minnte description 
nd numerous evils by which 
they are attacked, injured, or destroyed, 
But there is point of view in 
which this work of Mr. Browne must be 
ingly He 
the real or fan- 
particular tree, and 
legends by which 


auother 
regarded as exceed attractive. 
mertions, as he proceeds, 
cied attributes of eat 


all those wonderful 


they are invested with interest, whether 
amongst the ancients or moderns. This 
feature of the work gives it a fascination 


which it could not otherwise possess, and 
naught but this was required to ad upt it 
at once to the table of a lady’s sa n, the 

’ and to the practical 
comprehension of the intelligent farmer 
and tasteful landed The au- 
thor has made a tiful and 
or extracts from the poems of 
Llomer, Virg1!, Goethe and some 
few American writers, giving ch urming 
sketches of the a 1 properties, 
real and imaginary, of 
which he has noticed, and showing the 
exact estimation in which they have been 
hel d f) om the earliest ages We have in 
1 individual Ameri- 





library of the scholar, 


proprietor. 
number of beau 


opencer, 
i 


ppearance bhi 
i 


I 
some of those trees 


h 1s work the history of 


can trees, as distinguished from the spe- 
cies, and this of itself forms a deeply Inte- 
resting portion of the volume. There is 





of William Penn's 
which he made the 
treaty with the Indians id full de- 


besides 
‘liberty trees,” or to 


among them an acct 
elm, or that und 

8¢ ‘iption of our 
speak more particularly, those elms devo- 
ted to liberty, 1 er which the Dp ee 
used to assemble irn the effigies of them 
enemies previous to, sah uring, the Re- 


business, 


e 
} 
| 
a 


transact other 


1 + ; _ ‘ 
vointion of: 46, andt 
having for its object the common inte- 
rests of the country. One ot the most 


kable of existed near 
The people fixed a copper 
these words in gold 
Aug. Ath, 
tarred and 
unfortunate within 8 
which they eventu- 

The life of one of 
accidentally sncrificed in 
this act of bitter 
ted 129 


“nt re- 


renal these trees 
Bost 
plate upon it 
letters, “Tree of 

1765."’ The British 
feathered o1 poor 
lew paces ol this tree, 
ly cut to the 


irty was 


in city. 
a t 

bearing 
Liberty, 


solt lie ‘rs 


ground. 





accomp ishment of 
The tree had 
narrator of the ev 
fruits of liberty in 
Smith thus accounts for the 
amongst Us: 


been plan 
yea s, and, as a 
s, it bore the fi 
Ame . Dr. 
liberty 


trees 
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« When the pe ple first thought of mak- 
ing liberty a goddess, we cannot say, but 
at the time when the oul between 


the mother- 


the American co lonies aud 
country com menced, t 
heen laid in England an unpopular excise 
on cider, and the under the act 
asse mbled near oanen, in Devonshire, 
appropriate d an apple the altar to 
which they nae acrifice the image of 
the minister with whom the act originated. 


here appears to have 
PI 


sufferers 


tree as 


[t was in imitation of this that we sup- 
pose our Revolutionary trees took their 
rise.” This is highly probable, but we 


have no space to enter into a discussion of 


pre 


referrip 


the question, however titable. We 
conclude our notice by g the read- 
er to the deeply interesting account of the 
trees of country, | 


our contained in Mr. 
Browne’s able work, 


many of which, as 
single specimens, have not been equalled 
in age, be re and magnitude, 
any part of the old world. The author is 
great); ly indebted to Loudon’s Arboretum 
Brita» nu Dr. T. W. Harris’s “ Repi rt 
on the Insects of Massachusetts,”’ Mr. P. J. 
Selby’s “ British Forest Trees,” and Mons. 
M. 1 . Andre Mi Ic haux *s Histoire des 
Arbres F L’ Ame wque Se plen- 
, for many of the materials and ex- 
tracts of his work; but he has evidently 
trave much for the purpose of « btain- 
ing accurate practical knowledge, and has 
displayed great research and ability in the 
undertaking. 
the best judges 


resliers dé 


triona/l 


lled 


execution of his arduous 


The p ic we. however, 


of the terlin§ merits of this work, and we 
leave it m the r hands with the most san- 
guine hopes of its brilliant success. It is 
beautifully bound and printed, the picto- 


rial illustrations being of a high 


merit, and altogether it does great credit 
to the publishe rs. 
A Treatise n Alege a, By Prof. Cras. 


W Hat KLEY, lL) a ol Columbia ( ol- 


lege. Harper & Brothers. 
This is a work to delight the eye of a 
teacher—it is so full and comprehensive, 


that is sO simple, clear 
and elementary. It contains many things 
that are not to be found in any single Eng- 
lish treatise, and everything that can serve 
to give 
modern analysis. Among the subjects, 
entirely new, or which, if found in other 
books, are here treated in a much more 
ample and elegant manner—are Interpo- 
lation, the the Ca 
Probabilit some American im- 
provements, before published, In 
the methods for the solution of cubic 
eynations. The article the theory 
and use of logarithms is uncommonly full 
and clear: while the Important subje ct of 
the Theory of Numbers, general ly left out 
of school-books, is treated in avery elabo- 


atthe same time 


Elements of 
es, and 


never 


upo! 
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order of 


a student a comple te knowledge of 
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Throughout the 
~~ is entirely x new, 
and very tiful in arrangement, pre- 
sentation and explan: aaeecema vhat will 
particularly please the teacher, and supply 
a desideratum often felt, there is an abun- 
dance and variety of examples. 

It would be natural to suppose, from 
what we have said, that the in- 
tended mainly for the advanced student. 
but this is not so. It is eminently caleu- 
lated for beginners, by the clearness and 
fulness of de Gnition and abundance of il- 
lustration. For those who wish to master 
nothing but the rudiments, there is a mini- 
mum course indicated in the preface by 
relerence to the numbers of the para- 
graphs. The book is a handsome, large 
octavo of over five hundred pages, beau- 
tifully printed, and sold at the very low 
price of $1 50— making it one of the 
cheapest, as well as one of the best and 
mest useful books recently issued from the 
press. 


book there is much 
be ‘ali 


book is 





The Lancet; A Journal of @ritish and 
Foreign Medical and Chemical Science, 
Criticism, Literature and News. No. 3, 
Vol. Burgess & Stringer, N. Y. 
Tue Lancet is, beyond all question, one 

of the most useful and popular scientific 

works republished in this country. The 

-~ sent num iber contains upws ards of thir- 


ep!y interesting articles, contributed 
bp some of the most skilful and expe- 
and surgical practitioners 
cases of disease and acci- 
the strangest 


nienced medical 
on those difficult 
dental injury which 
anomalies, or which require bold and ex- 
treatment. 


present 


traordinary 


Amo! wst the former, we may mention 

a singular instance of abscess of the heart, 
which will serve most aptly to illustrate 
the fact that disease may reach the utmost 
verge of mortality without giving any dis- 
tinct local evidence of its existence. Dr. 
T. Howitt, who wrote the paper of which 
we now speak, was called upon to visit 
Samuel P———, at the residence of the 
house-surgeon of the Lancaster Infirmary. 
Mr. Howitt found him suffering acute 
wh a7 he described as being in the 


pain, 


calf of the leg, and which had commenced 


twelve hours previous. There were, how- 
ever, no signs of inflammation nor any 


spasmodic action of the muscles to account 
for it, and the patient, strange to nay, had 


ym J laint tomake. He died soon 


no other c 


after the surgeon’s visit, and there was a 
post mortem examination. The leg was, 
of course, first examined, and various other 


body, but no signs of dis- 


At last, upon op ening the 
the apanacslicnon instantly attracted 


aring 


portic ns of the 
ease ap | eare “cl. 
chest, 
atte ntion, as appt 
ed. On cutting 
nearly a pint of grumous fluid and pus, 


ery mu h distend- 
into it, there gushed out 
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containing a number of purdy flakes, the 


whole interior being lined with a layer of 


cheesy, scrofulous-looking matter, appa- 
rently soft, coagulated lymph, one-sixteenth 


of an inch in thickness. The pericardium 


was covered with the same matter, and of 


an equal degree of thickness. 


On examining the external surface of the 
heart, a rounded eminence was discovered, 
sitaated at the junction of the right auri- 


cle with the right ventricle, and which 


was darker in color than any other por- 
tion. Upon making a crucible incision 
into this prominence, there flowed out 


about at il of ill-conditioned pus 
with a few curdy flakes; this small 
scess communicating internally by a small, 
ragged opening, with the right auricle, 
which contained mixture of pus and 
blood. There was no communication with 
the sac of the pr ricardium; the lungs 
were perfectly sound. This is certainly 
an extraordinary case, at least to the un- 
professional observer. 

The lectures on the 


»A-S Par ynfi 
ab- 


insanity, ofwhich the eighteenth is given 
in this number, are of great interest, and 
interspersed with most valuable remarks. 
There is one fact, which if generally con- 


lenient to 
(in the 
term) with 
and to this, 


sidered, would make us more 
the faults of many sane 
ordinary acceptation of the 
whom we come in contact, 
Dr. C onolly, the able has called 
attention. Let him for himself. 
*“‘ Long observation has convinced me that 
individuals in 


persons 


ecturer, 


speak 


there are many unhappy 
society, whose faulty characters are con- 
nected with some disturbance or inter- 


ruption of the feetal or infant brain. In 
some of these individuals, with much ta- 
lent and many engaging qualities, 
a moral eccentricity, wondered at by hap- 
pier organizations, but fatal to their own 
fortunes; in others it leads to actions 
which society cannot tolerate, and agrees 
to punish.” " We have quoted this pas- 
sage, as we believe that it fully accounts 
for the strange conduct of nearly one-half 
the world, and that much good will result 
from its being taken into due consideration. 
Altowan; or, Life and Adventures in the 

Rocky Mountains. By an Amateur 

Traveller. 2 vols. Edited by J. War- 

son Wess, Esq. Harper & Brothers, 

New-York. 

This work presents some of the most 
graphic, stirring and faithful sketches we 
have yet seen of life in the north-west.— 
The editor, ina deeply interesting and ap- 
propriate dedication to C. F. Hoffman, 
Esq., informs us that these volumes were 
written by an English military officer, de- 
scended from one of the most ancient fami- 


there is 
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principal forms of 


[ November, 
lies in oo at Britain, and connected by 
birth and patronage with royalty itself, 


The author and editor were incide »ntally 
thrown very much into each oth er’s 80. 
ciety, and their ac “quaintance ripening into 
friendship, the former rif ome the chief 
object of his visit to the Uni ted State .— 
Col. Webb thereupon gave him le ‘tters of 
introduction to the late Gov. Clarke of Mis- 
souri, and Generals Atkinson and Ashley, 
by means of which he obtained much vz S 
able advice and assistance in exploring the 
wilds of the Rocky Mountains, Oregon and 
U pper Calif sh Bg whole term of his 
visit to the places amounting to up we rds 
of three years. He was impe lied by a 
‘adventure into the most 
daring pursuits of the chase, and amongst 
the truest specimens of our aborigines. It 
will be thus seen that the author has had 
every opportunity of information. The 
book is full of exciting events and startling 
incidents, and the agreeable style of the 
narrative carries the reader on from page 
to page with unflagging interest and unal- 
loyed pleasure. The pictures of Indian 
life are touched with the pencil of one who 
paints directly from nature ; and the vari- 
icters are olten shadow- 
. vividness of color- 
whicb nat rally 
that the author is no 
e in his art. 


restless spirit 


ous scenes and char 
ed forth with a de 
ing and general be 
lead to the 
mere novi 
There is such a charm of truth and poe- 
try in the description of Idalie’s rencon- 
tre with the party bivouacked 
round a fire had attracted her at- 
tent was in search of her fa- 
| pointing the 


ieacy 
uty. 


' 
concinusien 


strange 
which 
on whilst sh: 
ther, that we cannot forbear 
scene out to the admiration of the reader. 
This is remarkable for a subdued and quiet 
beauty, but there are many the 
most stirring nature; rapid sketches of 
tiver, bear, and buffalo hunting ; ot thrill- 
ing encounters with the Indians, and of the 
dangers in which an 


scenes ol 


many natural un- 
known and uncultivated region like that 
of the Rocky Mountains so peculiarly 
abounds. We « only regret that our 


limited space prevents our making extracts 
from the book. Were it otherwise, how: 
ever, we might be placed in the dilemma 
of praising some portions of it to the exclu- 
sion of others equally interesting and ad- 
mirable. The editor states in his dedica- 
tion, that the late Mr. Inman would have 
illustrated this work, but for his untimely 
death. All who read it must feel assured 
that it abounds with scenes that are singu- 
larly adapted to pictorial effect; and suc- 
will undoubtedly be, 
the friends of art will not fail to express 
creat disapp intment that the artist did not 
live to avail himself of so fitting an occasion 
for the exercise of his genius. 


cessful as the work 
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GOSSIP OF 


Park Theatre.—Since the publication 
of the October number of the “ Review,’ 
our fair and talented countrywoman, Mrs 
Mowatt, oa a very successful engage- 
ment at this theatre, apy] are ° in arange 
of char: wters admir ib y ad apt ci d toe hi c it 
the varied natural requisites with which 
she isendowed. We were much gratified 
to mark the had made since 
her | ppearance amongst us; and we 
feel assured that she is destined to realize 





; progress she 


the promises hel ; out by her brilliant debut 
in the role of Pauline, in the Lady of 
Lyons : 

‘The Keans have also had another en- 
gagement here, which has been somewhat 
more successful than was anticipated, ow- 
inz, doubtless, to the fact, that they have 
endeavored to produce something more 
novel and attractive than those Shaks- 
pearean parts, in which they have so fre- 


T 
i J 
queptly prese! ted the mselves before the 
American public. The “Two Gentlemen 


of Verona’ was produced by them, it is 
said, for the first time in this country; 
and not ing was neglected that costume 
and s« ry could do to render the pe r- 
formance effective; but the play is de- 
cidedly unworthy of its great author, and 
verif the opinion, th ‘even Homer 
nods sometimes.” 

It is rep le te with passages of a pleasing 


nature, but there are few, if any, of those 





s by which Shaks- 
characterized, 


powerful dramatic ¢ 
peare’s plays are chiefly 
and one of the 

tween Launce and his dog, is § Pp ii 
and silly, that, with all our reverence for 
his great genius, we cannot choose but 
condemn it. We need hardly say, that 
did not prove so attractive or 
agreeable as ‘“‘Coleman’s Jealous Wife,’ 
which was played on alternate nights by 
the same artistes. 

The latter is, however, one of those 
plays which, without possessing any great 
merits of plot or incident, can be re ndered 
highly successful by a spirited and talent- 
ed actress. 

It is now our pleasant and novel task 
to notice the first performance of ‘“ The 


scenes, at least,—that be- 


} 
ntiess 


this piece 


Wife’s Secret.”’ a new play by Lovell, 
the we ll-know n author of Love’s Sacri- 
fice.” This, we are informed, was writ- 


Kean ; 
respec tive roles are 
the mental and physi- 
both performers. Mrs. 
iyne is in eyery respect 


ten expressly for Mr. and Mrs. 
and certainly their 
peculiarly fitted 


cal powers of 


Kean’s 


Lady Eve 
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one of her most striking personations.— 
The text abounds in pathetic, striking, 
and vivid passages, and is pervaded by a 
vein of conflicting emotions that bring into 
full relief every excellence of her style. 

The part of Mr. Kean, (Sir Walter 
Amyot,) is not less admirable in this re- 
gard, whilst it has an advantage over 
every other in which we have seen him ; 
inasmuch as it makes no extraordinary 
demands upon those qualities in which he 
is deficient. It is true that there are oc- 
casional bursts of jealousy and agony, but 
the doubt entertained by him, almost 
throughout, in the base aspersions of Jabez 
Sneed, the unworthy steward, subdues 
this phase of the character to a level with 
Mr. Kean’s powers, enabling him, in the 
more quiet expression, whether of renew- 
ed confidence or oft- recurring doubt, to 
display much of the taste, fee sling, and 
grace, by which his acting is distinguished. 
In looking critic: ally at the plot or con- 
struction of the play, we confess we were 
pre: atly disappomted. Its chief defects 
are, in the first place, that there is a lack 
of npr in the incidents ; and secondly, 
that each circumstance may be e a an- 
tic ipate 1d. even by those who are but little 
acquainted with theatrical matters. 

The scene where Sir Walter discovers 
his wife in the embraces of a cavalier, is 
snch an exact counterpart of a tableau in 
Dickens’ ‘‘ Cricket on the Hearth,” as dra- 
matized and played not very long since 
at this same theatre, that we might almost 
fee! justified in the conclusion that the au- 
thor had taken the idea from that piece. 
But we could point to numerons plays in 
which the various incidents of this piece 
occur. The plot is, indeed, of the sim- 
plest and most common-place description, 
and certainly unworthy of Mr. Lovell’s 
talents as a vas wright. The language, 
however,is very beautiful. Forcible chaste, 
and fanciful, ] 


] 


it has yet ie still higher 
merit of arising naturally from the heart 
and mind of the dramatis persone. 

To this there aye but two or three pas- 
sages which form exceptions; but where 
there is so much deserving of admiration, 
it were hypercritical to dwell upon them. 
The parts were all exceedingly we st] — 
though it was to be regretted that Fisher’s 
Jabez Sneed, which would have — 
otherwise excellent, was a little over- 
acted. 

The Vienna children have been en- 
gaged by Mr. Simpson for a period of 36 





| 
| 
| 
: 


ee 


a 
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nights. About 2 years since the directress, 
Mad. Wise, visited Paris, London and many 
of the English provinces, with about 40 
children, whom she had disciplined in 
dancing and grouping, remarkable for the 
most extraordinary precision and ensem- 
ble; and their success was so great that 


the parents, at first delighted to get rid of 


them, insisted on their return, the lady 
being unable or unwilling to comply with 
the exorbitant demands made upon her 
receipts. The result was that she selected 
an equal number of children in Paris, 
whom she instructed in the same manner, 
and who have reached a like degree of 
perfection. These have been quite as 
successful, and have retained the name of 
the original corps. They go through in- 
numerable evolutions with all the graces 
of the most accomplished corps de ballet, 
and all the regularity of an admirably- 
disciplined body of soldiers—a rare com- 
bination, which cannot fail to afford the 
most agreeable sur pr ise and highe st gr ati- 
fication to all who may witness their per- 
formances. Their arrival will doubtless 
occasion a great sensation amongst the vo- 
taries of Terpsichore in the United States. 
We suppose that Mr. Simpson is tactician 
enough to exhibit them for a few nights 
in our principal cities, till the term have 
nearly expired, when he might bring 
them back to the Park, and thus b: illiantly 
conclude one of the mont profitable specu- 
lations in which he could have embarked. 


Bowery Theatre.—The great event of 


the month at this theatre, has been the 
re-appearance of that gifted actress, Mrs. 
Shaw. It is a matter of deep regret that 
her visits are but too angel-like, ‘‘so few 
and far between.” 

In many respects she may be considered 
the greatest of living artists in a line of 
female portraiture, which none may ap- 
proach without qualities of the highest 
order. It is our loss, which we never see 
her but to deplore, that in many of her 
grandest roles, we might say creations, 

have only hearsay to guide us, but 
still we have beheld her inimitable per- 
formance of other parts, as Margaret Ell- 
more and Agnes de Vere, which, though 
of lesser degree, still revealed powers and 
talent of the most elevated order. In one 
exquisite trait, we believe Mrs. Shaw sur- 
passes every other actress, of the home or 
foreign stage. Her pathos is irresistible, 
which bubbling up in soft, sweet gushes, 
right from the heart, subdues and over- 
whelms with extraordinary effect the feel- 
ings of the spectator. Her complete iden- 
tity with the part she assumes,—her natu- 
ral, touching revelation of its sentiments, 
emotions, and passions, is the great secret 
by which she unlocks the inner sympa- 
thies of man, and controls them at he r 
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will. Nature has liberally endowed her 
with peculiar qualities to heighten her in. 
fluence and add to the intellectual charm 
of her acting. Her surpassing beanty, 
the dark lustrous eye, now melting in 
love, now flashing with jealousy ; her soft 
and musical voice, “ an excellent thing in 
woman ;” the perfect dignity of gesture 
and attitude, all form a combination we 
meet in no other actress, and raise her jn 
many points and parts, as we have said, 
be youd all rivalry. Why does she play 
so seldom? The public have a right to 
such talents, and the fault must be her 
own, for surely ever y manager of the 
country would gladly accept her services, 
She announced, on the night of her bene fit, 
crowded and enthusiastic, in a pretty 
speech, gracefully spoken, that she was 
adapting for the stage a popular drama, of 
one of the greatest English poets. When 
are we to have the treat? 

Music.—It has be en jus stly remarked by 
a well-known foreign writer on this coun- 
try, that there is a general and enthasiastic 
love of music in ie 1 Inited States; and 
that evidences may be seen of it in the 
residences of nearly all our citizens. This 
passion has gradually acquired an inten- 
sity which is the best earnest of our fu 
ture progress aud the attainment of a de- 
gree of e XC¢ llence equal to that of the 
most musical nations of Europe. 

Our national appreciation of good mu- 
sic has, hitherto, been evin« ed chiefly in 
the liberal encouragement given to foreign 
artists, and which has attracted so many 
of them té our shores; but in music, as in 
all things else, the ambition of the people 
is now fully awakened, and seeks to give 
native talent those advantages of stady 
acd instruction which will eventually 
enable it t ieve for us a national repa- 
tation. There can be no doubt that the 





performances of distinguished foreign ar- 
tists have a very beneficial effect in form- 
ing the style of our singers and musicians; 
but something more is required by the 
mere novices in the art, in order that they 
should reap the greatest possible advan- 
tage from the frequent repetition of the 
most celebrated compositions ; they 
should be afforded every public facility of 
elementary study, and of exercising their 
capabilities, and proportionate rewards 
given them at each step of their progress. 
This seems to us the most practic il means 
of directing the popular taste to a just 
standard of excellence 

There have recently sprun 
chief cities, particularly in New-York, va 


¢ up in our 





rious musical societies, that seem admira- 
b ly adaj te ad to produc e these desirable 
results, end their obje cts are so similar in 
the main, that it is a matter of regret that 
they should be in any way disunited by 
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eenfficting individual interests or artistic 
jealo: usies. Were they all to merge into 
one grand musical institute, somewhat like 
the Conservatoire of Paris, we have no 
doubt that the exertions of those more 
immediately concerned in sustaining them, 
would be attended with a degree of suc- 
cess surpassing the most sanguine expec- 
tations. There would be such a reunion 
of native talent, as could not fail to win 
the warmest and most liberal support of 
the whole people. The society would 
become truly national, and worthy of our 
The principles upon which the 
American Musical ap- 

ear 10 us ably suited to promote 
the study of music toa far greater extent 
amongst the mass; it gives opportunities 
of instruction which they could not other- 
holds out rewards to 


country 
Institute is based, 


ad mir 


wise have hoped for ; 
introduces to the public 





native talent, and 

by the simple aid of its own members, 
some of the finest works of the great 
masters. The repetition of Oratorios is 


peculiar! fitted to the accomplishment of 
the varlwus objects these associations have 
in view 

Dur month Haydn’s “ Seasons” 
was produced at the Tabernacle by the 
under the direction of some 


1 
‘ 
@ the 


above society, 
of our first musicians, and to an immense 


audience. 


Camillo Sivori.—The past month has 


heen musi i beyond any other wil hi nour 


recollection. We have had amongst us 
many of the “ bright particular stars” of the 
European hemisphere; but of all these 
Camillo Sivori is the most entitled by his 


the general 
He has given 
afforded the 


wonderful performances 
commendation of the ] 
several which have 
who had the 


ress. 


concerts, 


highest gratification to all 
good fortune to attend them. 
He was assisted by Madame Pico, 
whose sweet vocalization has rendered 


her par excellence, the especial favorite of 


the lovers of musik a and an admirable or- 
chestr i, under the able dire chon of Signor 
Rapetti. Sivoriis equal if not superior to 
any violinist who has ever visited our 
shores. With less pretension to sit gularity, 
or rather eccentricity, than Ole Bull, his 
power of expression is infinitely superior. 
His style is remarkable for the utmost ra- 
pid ty of fingering, and is alike character- 
wed by deep pathos and exquisite sweet- 
ness and delicacy. The several composi- 
tions he played are calculated to test all 
the varied powers of even a Paganini, and 
these he performed with an accuracy and 


skill t ild not have discred ted that 


great maste 
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Dinner to Edwin Forrest.—A commit- 
tee, composed of some of our most 
influential citizens, lately invited this dis- 
tinguished tragedian to a complimentary 
dinner, which was given on the 16th inst., 
at the New-York Hotel. Upwards of a 
hundred persons sat down, and three 
times the number of tickets were refused, 
as it was desired not to give a public char- 
acter to an entertainment that sprung from 
private motives of friendship. An addi- 
heir lustre was imparted to the occasion 
by the preside ney of William C. Bryant, 
whose superior genius and estimable c her. 
acter have secured national respect and 
foreign fame. Mr. Forrest’s address was 
one of his he ap piest etforts, just in thought, 
felicitous in expression, elevated in tone, 
and in perfect taste. We regret sincerely 
that we are obliged to omit it, as it would 
everywhere with interest. The 
speeches of Gen. Wetmore, and Messrs. 
Graham, Brady, Matthews, and Placide, 
&c., were conceived in the happiest vein, 
and the whole effect of the entertainment 


be read 


-was alike creditable to the committee and 


flattering to their honored guest. The 
feast itself was got up in a style worthy 
the high reputation of the New- York 


Hotel. 


Fair of the American Institute.—The at- 
tempt would be vain, to e xpress in ade- 
quate terms our intense feelings of pride 
and gratification on glancing over the va- 
rious and innumerable objects of native 
manufacture and growth exhibited during 
the month at Castle Garden. Almost every 
irticle that can contribute to the comfort 
and enjoyment of life might have been 


seen there in its greatest perfection, Sci- 
ence and manual power of the highest or- 
der seemed to have combined to rival, 


and in many respects surpass, the most 
successful artificial products of other coun- 
tries. 

The scene must have afforded unalloyed 
pleasure to every American mind which 
has had the good fortune to cont emplate 
it. There was a marked improvement in 
the different branches of industry ; and the 


general aspect of the immense rotunda in 
which the exhibition was held, gave prom- 
ise of such a full and early development of 
our internal resources, as will render this, 


. ' 1 
riculture and commerce, the 


in arts as nag 
eatest nation in Christendom. Many 
thousands have visited this fair, and we 


feel assured that all were impressed with 
the firm belief that progress in 
ways of civilization will be rapid and glo- 
1 example in the history of the 


our the 


rous bevon 
world. 
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POLITICAL STATISTICS 


STATE ELECTIONS. 


The election in N. York takes place Nov. 
3d. For Governor, in the city, Mr. Wright 
will receive a majority, alike triamphant 
and decisive. The entire vote of the De- 
mocratic party, with the exception of a 
few, very few, who have conservative 
sympathies, will be heartily give en to him; 
in addition to which, no small number of 
his politica al opt yoneats will cast their suf- 
frages in his favor—a spontaneous tribute 
to the honesty and patriotism of his public 
career. But, while Mr. ght’s own 
merits will secure to him a gratifying vote, 
the odium which attaches to his leading 
opponent, Mr. Young, will have a greater 
elfect in enhancing his majority. The va- 
rious isms which Mr. Young is understood 
to favor, (Abolition, Anti-Rent, Negro 
Suffrage, &c. &c.,) are so universally con- 
temned in the city, that an earnest sup- 
port could be hardly expected. The con- 
servative portion of the W hig z party is 
likely to vote in solid force for Mr. Ed- 
wards, the Native en candidate, 
who has a high rank as a devoted friend 
to Mr. Clay, and an old-fashioned Whig 
It is probable that Mr. Wright will re- 
ceive a greater vote than Messrs. Young 
and Edwards combined; but doubtful 
which of the two latter will receive the 
largest. 

The vote for Lieutenant-Governor and 
Canal Commissioners will run about even 
with that fur the main bulk of the rest of 
the tickets of the several parties. It is 
not expec ted that there will be mach 
splitting in regard to these officers, none 
of the candidates to fill them being gener- 
ally understood to be seriously indoctrin- 
ated with Anti-Rentism. The Democratic 
candidates will receive a very large ma- 
j' ority in the city. ~ 

In the several districts, the canvass for 
Congress is likely to be unusually severe, 
and not altogether certain in its results. In 
the third district, (1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th 
wards) the Native Americans have nomina- 
ted William 8. Miller, the member of the 
present Congress; and the whigs, J. Phil- 
lips Phoenix, his predecessor. Mr. Pho- 
nix withdrew in 1844 in order to secure 
the election of Mr. Miller; and it is not 
im probal ile that the latter may now ret arn 
the compliment, especially, if the whigs 


should agree to have the field clear for Mr. 


Campbell, in the sixth district. The third 
district, a few years since, always gaye 
2.000 whig major but is now, in con- 
sequence of the 
town,” and the increa 
mercantile interest from the w] 


removal of whigs * ap. 
sing alienation of the 
8, about 
balanced between the two parties, The 
native vote is small, but, if cast separately, 
will also help the democrats. In case the 
latter present an accept ible candidate, he 
will have a fair chance for success. In the 
fourth district, (6th, 7th, 10th, and 13th 
wards) the democrats have re-nominated 
William B. Maclay; the whigs present 
John H. Williams, ¢ il the natives William 
L. Prall. Mr. Macl Ay can beat his opponents 
single or united. In the fifth district, (8th, 
9th, and 14th wards) the natives have con- 
siderable strength, aud have nominated 
D avid E. Wheeler, a lawyer, who former- 
ly belonged to the democrati party, but 
has since been sent by the natives to the 
Assembly. It is understood that there will 
be no whig candidate. The democrats have 


nominated David C. Broderick. The elec- 





tion in this district will be close. In the 6th 
dist., (11th, 12th, 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th 
wards) the democratic majority has always 
been great, thoagh it is somewhat di 

ished by the native organization. The na- 
tive repre sentative in the present Congress, 
William W. Campbell, who is also a tho- 


rough whig, has been renominated. The 
whigs have n yminated James Monroe, 
but it is very likely that he will withdraw, 
to aid Mr.Campbell ; but, whether he does 
or not, the democratic candidate will pret- 
ty certainly be elected by a decided ma- 
jority. 

For the state Senate and Assembly, the 
democrats, whigs, and natives, run 
tickets, except that the two iatt 
unite upon two or three 
Assembly. In that case they may elect 
the joint nominees; though, if the demo- 
cratic ticket is a good one, it will, proba- 
bly, be elected entire. 

The three important 
ces of sheriff, county clerk 
the city and county, are aleo to be filled at 
the ensuing election. They usually involve 
which the 





and lucrative offi- 
ant l coroner of 


a warm and close canvass, in 
personal pop ilarity of the candidates exer- 
cises a material influence. It is not impro- 
sontest for two of them will 
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be as animated on the present, as on former 
occasions. For sheriff, the democratic can- 
didate is John V. Westervelt, formerly un- 
der sheriff, and previously, for many years, 

ade sputy. To supe rior qualific vations, gen- 
erally known and conceded, he adds the 
devoted friendship of a wide circle of ac- 
quaintance s. The whig candidate is Wm. 
H. Lyon, one of the present deputies, and 
the Native American, Charles Devoe. Mr. 
Westervelt’s election beyond doubt, 
For county clerk the democrats have no- 
James Conner, the well-known 


is 


minate cd 
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fully felt, upon his party, and is backed by 
hosts of untiring personal friends; and 
Mr. Hall is regarded with like favor by his 
party, while his physical affliction is calcu- 
lated to stimulate and assist efforts i his 
success. There will be a zealous struggle 


for each; but itis evident that the chances 
preponderate greatly in favor of Major 


Conner. For coroner the democrats pre- 
sent Dr. William A. Walters. He is active, 
efficient, widely-known, and well-esteem- 
ed asa party man; and isalso ful y compe- 


tent to discharge the important duties of 











type-foun der, who now holds the office ; the offic ein: a proper manuer, sada with cre- 
aud the i and natives have united on dit. The whig candidate is Dr. Alexander 
Willis Hall, formerly Attorney-General of N. Gunn; the native, Mr. Helme. Dr. 
the state. Major Conner has strong claims, Walters will sure ly be elected. 
The votes for governor in New-York state, for six elections, have been as follows: 
Democrat Whig Abolition. W. maj. D 
1834..W. L. Mar 81,900... fh. BOevard 160,008. iss ivend<kee + cctatane dacs wus 1% 
1836..W. L. N y-- 166,122... i Buel. .....136,648..J. 8. Smith..3,496.... ....29, 
1938..W. L. Marcy.-i i61..W. H. Seward..1 SRvicukktenewwase canal 0,4 
1840..W. C. Bouck..2 ..W. H. Seward..2 .G. Smith. . ..2,662.. 
1942..W. C, Bouck... ».. Luther Bradish.. 18 11..Alv..Stewart 7 
7844..Silas W richt.. ; 0..M. Filmore. .....231 57..Alv. Stewart15 
The votes in the « ssional districts of the « ity, in 1844, were as follows: 
Pi W right. Stewart. 
3 ee ot) k Se Nichol...... 5,388. cous fiteéssesdl 
4t sawrence..6,42F...ccec- Maclay. ....6,78&3.cccces ), Baits edna 30 
Ne a ae W oodruff...6,214.......Leonard....6,009......! 786... } 
PRiccsss ampbell,- 56...... Moore...... 7,750. .00- 766. . awn 1 
PON os dcones ntee8t,bue 25,930 25,742 29,162 86 
The results of the state elections, as far democratic majority in the popular vote. 
as they have been officially received, The following are the returns for Indiana 
evince a most remarkable progress in the and Illinois :— 
ILLINOIS ELECTION, 1842—1846. 

Dem Whig Abolition. T vote, 
1842....Ford,....45,608.... Dunc , 04....Hunter,.... 909,.. l 
1846 . Frene 8,576.... Killpatrick Waaael Bae Dl Elec 662 
Increase. ........ 12,968 1,238 J5,841 
De ES pienso eet Onsen ieee wees 1,365 
The vote by districts, for members of Congress, has been as follows : 
CONGRESSIONAL VOTE BY DISTRICTS, AND FREN( H’S MAJORITY IN EACH 

DISTRICT. 
French’s m Democratic Whig. Abolition. 

Ist... . 4,87 . Trambull...... PIPED 50. REN Roel owe 7,068....Marshall.... 692 

| .--M’Clernand.... 7,151 .Scattering.... 204.... 
3 eee. M’Laughlin.... 6,473.... sect acini wd 36 
ee. & --- Went LZ 20 a5 nn Mw aha <iems 6,208.... Lovejoy... .3,531 
o....2 Se Wh ea cxen 1.628. Vandewater. ..6,864.... Wilson. .... 395 
6th.... a Oi canweee 3,843. ee 8,456.... Talcott. .... 947 
7th bbe 136.... Cartwright .... 4,829.. Lincoln...... 6,340.... Woleott.... 249 
3,969 9,920 20 
The C sional delegation stands, The number of votes has increased, it ap- 
therefore, nearly as bef re ae round, pears, 15,841; of these 12,968 voted for 
Douglass, and WW W ibe ‘ing re-elected the democratic governor, and 2,872 for the 
by ised 1 ia es In the fi ‘st dis- abolition. The whig vote for gove rnor 
trict Sin.th was an independent candidate. fell off 1,365, which, it would appear, were 
In all th i except th 7th, the de- added to the abolition ti ket. on which 
mvcratic governor has la majorities. the whole number of votes increased 
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from 909 to 5147. This increase arose 
probably by emigration from eastern 
states. Deducting the independent vote for 


Smith, and the scattering, the direct 
whig Congressional vote was 27,868, 


INDIANA 
Democratic. 
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1942. 


: 29, i In the 5th dis. 
trict the decline is the most considerable 


against 42,289, in 


having been 8,180 for Browning, in 1849 
and but 6,864, as above, for Vandewater, 


ELECTION, 1843—1646. 
Whig. 


Abolition. Total vote. 


one 


1843 ....Whitcomb.. ..60.714.. .. Bigger....58,701.... Deming.... 1,684... 121,099 


1846.... o 
Increase .......-.22---- 3,390 


The change in the votes has not been so 
marked in Indiana. The gain in the demo- 
cratic vote holds its fair proportion to the 
whole namber of votes, viz., 64 per cent. 
of the increase. The whole number of votes 
cast in these two states, in 1842, was 
205,920; of these 106,322 were democratic, 
or 51.6 per cent. In 1846 the whole 
number was 227,111; of these 122,680 

1842 
Morehead....... 39,586 
Henry......-...34,994 


Majority. si cciarsasc: Se 


-.-- 64,104.... Marshall ..60,067....Stevens....2, 


1844 
Graham...... 41,030 
FIOGRD. ies cuwed? OOO 


--~-- 126,449 
5,350 


wif 


1,366 594 
were democratic, or 54 per cent. The 
proportion of democratic votes, to the 
whole number has, therefore, in. 
creased 2.4 per cent. 


cast, 





Norta Carowina Etection.—The of. 
ficial returns from all the counties in North 
Carolina give results as follows, compared 
with previous years : 


1846 
W. A. Graham...... 43,129 
J. B. Shepard... ...35,437 


a 


7,692 


3,684 


Musstssipp1 Concresstonat Districts — 
The last legislature divided the state into 
four districts, as follows: 


First District. — Tishemingo, Tippah, 
Marshall, De Soto, Tunica, Coahoma, Boli- 
var, Tallahatchie, Sunflower, Panola, La- 
fayet te, Pontotic—59,544. 

Second District. — Itawamba, Monroe, 
Chickasaw, Yallobousha, Carroll, Choctaw, 
Oktibbeha, Lowndes, Noxubee—51,102. 

Third District. — Winston, Attala, 
Holmes, Washington, Issaquena, Yazoo, 
Madison, Leake, Neshoba, Kemper, Lan- 
derdale, Newton, Rankin, Hinds, Warren 
—§3,306. 

Fourth District. — Claiborne, Jefferson, 
Clark, Copiah, Simpson, Wayne, Smith, 
Jasper, Jones, Covington, Lawrence, 
Franklin, Adams, Wilkinson, Amity, Pike, 


Marion, Perry, Greene, Jackson, Harrison, 


or, 


Hancock—57,852. 

They also passed an apportionment bill, 
allowing 92 representatives and 32 sena- 
tors—nearly the same bill advocated by 
the northern portion of the state ; passed 
by a vote of 54 to 59 in the lower house, 
and by 21 to 11 in the senate. 


The Michigan Senatorial Districts, ac- 
cording to the law of March, 1346, 
follows: 
First District. — Wayne, Macom 
Clair—4 senators. : 
Second.—Jackson, Washtenaw, 
ston—4 senators. 


are as 


Third.—Monroe, Lenawee, Hillsdale, 
Branch—4 senators. 

Fourth.—St. Joseph, Cass, Berrien, Van 
Buren—2 senators. 

Fifth.—Allegan, Kalamazoo, Calhoun— 
2 senators. 

Sirth.—Oakland, Lapeer, Genesee, Shi- 
auanee, Saginaw, Mackinaw, Chippewa— 
4 senators. 

Seventh.—Ingham, Eaton, Barry, Clin- 


ton, Ionia, Kent, Ottawa—® senators. 


The ratio of representation was fixed at 
one for every 5,000 white persons in each 
county, and one for a fraction of more 
than a half. 

Missovri.—The official returns of the 
late election in Missouri give the following 
aggregates: 

“For the New Constitution.......2: d, 

Against oe oie ee .cect a senudate 


Constitution rejected by........8,460 





4 

4th Dis. *——— Hall. onc ice coca cues 8.984 
“ James H: Bitoh..<écscaes 4,879 
5th Dis. *John 8S. Phelps... Siugabtueee 
“ —— Campb« ats Giles woe e 6,048 


* Democrats. 














